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PART from the certainty that the Greeley and Brown ticket will 
be taken up by the Democracy, there is, we believe, nothing new. 
Some Greeley clubs have been formed in Connecticut, and we hear 
of numbers of good and respectable Republicans being in some of 
them—men quite different from some who have figured in reports of 
the Tribune, a rather credulous journal in certain matters. Also, we 
hear of more Greeley Republicans in this State than would be ima- 
gined by the readers of the Times. It is, indeed, idle to attempt 
showing that there are no Greeley Republicans in a State where 
Fenton has been able to contest with Conkling possession of the 
State offices, and we wonder the Times should think it worth while 
to try. A division of the Democratic vote in this city, inability in 
these dark days of the Ring to send Greeley out of this county and 
Kings with a Seymour or Hoffman majority, and Democratic absten- 
tions in the country, are much better reliances for the Times and its 
candidate than counting up only seventeen Greeleyites in this 
county and only ten in that. From New Hampshire, also, we 
hear news of Republican disaffection and Republican apathy, but 
it is all too early yet for talk of this kind. We advise everybody to 
disbelieve the partisan newspapers and wait a month before disquiet- 
ing his soul. After the hush before Baltimore is over, and the loud 
bawling after Baltimore has subsided a little, we shall be able to 
see whether there is any ‘prairie fire” sweeping all before it, or 
whether there is to be an excessively tiresome fight. 

Greeley himself has visited the Boston Jubilee, travelling under 
the respectable chaperonage of Mr. Theodore ‘Tilton — whom 
the Boston Woman’s-Rights Women, we see, are charging with 
base apostasy. The Sage—perhaps because he had got away 
from his managers, who, he says, had warned him against ora- 
tory—made a speech which, if there were gratitude in man, and 
reverent credulity in newspaper man in particular, might have 





been described as sagacious, by way of ingratiating himself 
with our honored profession. As it was, he might as well 
not have made it, as nobody expected it; and the gist of it 


was that people said he had bad men and low men for his 
companions, but that really he had always been surrounded by 
newspaper-men and newspaper-women. As for other Greeleyite 
news, we are informed that Southerners of standing—it is not said 
of how much sense the political Southerner is just now-—are advis- 
ing each other to support the Cincinnati candidate, because during 
the war he was in favor of paying them for emancipated slave pri 

perty, and might, as President, be expected to favor that plies. F. 
One would have supposed the South would have learned by this 
time the moral impossibility and the physical impossibility 
tain things; but she has some things to learn yet, we fear. 


of cer- 





Mr. Greeley appears to be “ boiled crow” to more of his fellow- 
citizens than any other candidate for office in this or any other age 
of which we have record. The anti-Free-Trade Cincinnati men say 
he is boiled crow to them; the Free-Trade and Revenue-Reform 
Cincinnati men say he is boiled crow to them ; boiled crow is to 
his former Republican associates ; and now the Democrats are saying 
in a curious way that to them also he is boiled crow. ** Whatever you 
do, don’t nominate him at Baltimore,” say the Missouri Republican, 


he 


Springfield Republican, and Cincinnati Commercial ; he is boiled 
crow to us, but he could get more Republican votes if he was not 
to be swallowed along with you; make no nomination, ‘ reeomme nd’ 


him, and go home ort of sisht.” “Bat he is boiled crow toonrmen 
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the Democrats say; ‘* we must nominat 





down and kept down unless we draw the lines tight and command the 
party to take him as the Democratic party candidate regularl 
nominated in full convention.” 

The Straight Ticket Democrats in their turn € th 


too much boiled crow for them, and that if he is nominated they will 
bolt. Was ever candidate in such a position before?) And why 

are the people to come from for whose delusion this impuden 
scheming is done? Is it no longer “in vain that the net is spread in 
the sight of any bird”? Is it that there are no Democrats to revolt 
at this performance ? ideo apres to be alarmed at the appari 


+? " 
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tion of “the unterrified” again in full array? The Democracy 
which was to have been buried about this time, as our soft-hearted 
Liberal Republican friends used to say, appears on the contran 


be a lively corpse, and one with an appetite for eating whatever 
undertakers gather about it. 
ters than we ean print 


With reference 


We are constantly receiving more let 
those who, as one correspondent says 
that we use parties as we do coaches or ri 
an end—have coneluded to afoot rather 
with either Grant or A Pennsylvani 


to our remark 
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tilroad ears, as a means to 


‘ lay 3,1 , ye? . 
go than mde conmwny 


Greeley. an has left it optional 


| with us to insert for him an advertisement requesting the ecards of 
“ ventlemen willing to combine to the end that we sh o 
| cated and experienced statesmen to fill the honored orable 


resident,” and agreed as te 


Adams for 
mini 


positions of President and Vice-} 
eminent fitness of Charles Francis 
but as he counts upon our co-operatic 
gentlemen together “ for 
obliged to discourage him from proceeding. Anoth 


the first-named of 
ifterwards bringing | v 
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| who thinks “ the spectacle of the politicians, a small and re; 
minority, confronting statesmen and people with the « ° 

| ‘What are you going to do about it ?? too humiliating and degrad- 
ing to be borne — another l ld not mind trving 


} tions: 


remain, or a one endorsement of Groesbeck by intluenti 

“Even,” he contends, “if his election be hopeless, the nucleus 
of an opposition invaluable for intelligence and wei s of « haracte1 
night thus be formed, to watch and check schemes in Congress. 


Either Grant or Greeley, with such an opposition, wail give the 


the two would with- 





country a better administration than either of 
ut this check, so that itis more important to form such a party 

than to choose between these two candidates 
We differ from this only as regards the practicability of form- 
ing any furthe ion for atte e the election in Novei- 
ber. The contest at last become a simple and narrow onc, 
and it would be utterly futile to attempt anything now in thi 


that there 
done for 


way of party-founding. All men who sincerely think 
should be a new party, and that something should br 
the elevation of our politics, have it for their in 
during this next four months to find an answer 


mediate 


to these que 


Can Las a Reformer support Greeley as a “ Reformer,” nomi 


nated as he was, of such a character as he is, backed as he is? Is 
he a Reformer? Is it or is it not my duty, for the sake of preserv- 
ing the status quo, and getting ready for 1874 or , to refuse my 
endorsement to Greeley and cast a vote for Grant?) On th and 
related questions we shall have more to say as the canvass is fairly 
opened. Our own mind is pretty clear. 
The Chicago Tribune appears to have forgotten for a moment 


a piece of excellent adviee which Governor Cox gave to the Re- 


formers who took part in the Fifth It was to 


the effec: that tever ad iniow wight then exist 


ak Lose ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Avenue Conference. 
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them, some future day would probably see them all together 


1 Working for a common end, and that therefore it would be 
»LO CO Lue t] ( rT) th each he ld ] LVé 
D » f ( hen ¢ a n all were in har- 
Wi Li lke i | | as { vbody, and ve would 
( if the Tribune 1 look onee more at cur rema i} 
~( Sehu ‘ { i toward tit Greek Vy movement, 
it it } complete misunderstood them, and taken 
them to mean precisely the reverse of what they really mean. 
Qur opinion of Senator Schurz is well known to our readers. We 
have for him sineere respect and admiration, and begrudge 


him to the Greeley and Brown party more than any other man 

10 has gone into it. Our judgment and his as to the right 
nd the expediency of his present course are at variance, and this 
we regret ; we hope that at the end of the contest we may still be re- 
eretting it for his sake; we do not deny that it is possible we may 
be regretting it for our own. When we said that Mr. Schurz ap- 
peared “deeply touched by the Southern enthusiasm for Greeley,” 
we surely meant nothing to his injury, but merely to say that he 

mpathized with the Southern men who, ‘at the Conference, 
deplored the senet-begeien and tyranny under which they 
have been suffering. It is a view of their condition that may 
; we pity them also; but we believe the statement 
of their case to be by no means the statement of the whole 
Southern ease, and we as yet do not give them unreserved con- 
fidence. Hlowever, that is neither here nor there just now; all we 
at we certainly meant no disrespect to Senator 
Schurz, and his efforts for true reform we hope to see resulting in 
ueccess. We hope he may be even able to do more than he was 
expecting when the Conference met, and may not only be able to 
offer Mr. Greeley to the country as an instrument for bringing 
about chaos, but may be able to announce, what he must have 
little hope of announcing, that his candidate stands pledged to cer- 


tain definite reforms. 


A notion has got some eurrency, and the Chicago Tribune 
is giving it some more, that the members of the late Fifth 
Avenue Conference were pledged to secrecy concerning what went 
on at that meeting, but this is alla mistake. There certainly was 
laid upon nobody the ebligation not to give an account in a 
eeneral way of what was there done. Such a pledge would have 
been foolish and impractieable, if for no other reason because had 
it been taken there would have been no means of correcting the 
false impressions about the meeting which would inevitably have 
been formed and expressed by outsiders, to say nothing of the men 
inside. That it either was not made, or that there was immediate, 
continued, and universal breach of it, was at once evident to every- 
body; one had only to read the morning papers for the few days 
succeeding. The truth is, it was not made. 


The Times makes its frequent contributions to the personalities 
of the campaign, and they are some of them such as it may or may 
not be well tomake ; we should probably difier with our contempor- 
ary as to the expediency of making some of them; but it certainly 
has plenty of temptation from the other side. One contribution it 
has made to which we suppose it is fair to cail the attention of all 
friends of clean politics who have not yet decided on their course in 
November. It is one side of a story to which, as to most stories, 
there are doubtless two sides; but we should seldom hear any 


if we waited to hear the whole at onee, and as this is told 


with a deliberateness and exactness that will probably secure it ¢ 
‘ radietion, suecessful or not as the ease may be, it is worth ppt 
) these days of political confusion. The Zimes devoted three full 


( a very unusual number in our journals to be given to one 
article—to an elaborate attack on Mr. Trumbull as a senator who, by 
his personalreeord in the matter of soliciting offices, is debarred from 





making charges of nepotism against anybody, or accusing others of 
undue eagerness for patronage. The position is tenable, no doubt, 
Which requires that a man fighting for reform in the civil 


and asking voters to accept his guidance on the ground that |. 
hates the spoiis system, should be of cleaner record in this r 

han the average senator, content with thi as they are. Now, 
the charge is that Mr. Trumbull has Sit in no way diferent 


been worse, and is, in fact, a Reformer from poliey rather than 
principle, if not, indeed, from disappointment at failing to get more 
patronage than his due share. We remember Mr. Trumbull’s de- 
claration and proposed bill or resolution, to the effect that ofiiee- 
seekers were the bane of office-holders’ lives, and that members of 
Congress should be punishable for making recommendations to 
office. We know, too, the value of newspaper assertions in a heated 
canvass for the Presidency. But these assertions in the Times have 
asomewhat different look from those which mere newspaper asser- 
tions usually wear; and because Mr. Trumbull, with Mr. Schurz 
has given the post-Cincinnati Greeley movement its greatest re- 
spectability, an answer to these charges will probably be valued 
by a great many people who look up to him and who are at the 
parting of the ways; and we hope that it may soon be forthcoi 


from other senators in regard to this matter, but has, if anythin 





It is literal truth that the weather in this city for a week er so 
has been deadly, very many persons having perished in the heat, 
and the death-rate having been unexampled in the history of New 
York. 1,569 persons died during the week ending at twelve o’clock, 
noon, of Saturday last, and of these we are told that about 209 of 
the adults died from the more indirect effects of the sun’s rays, and 
about 100 from coup de soleil, technically so called. Apart from 
these cases, the mortality among adults was not much greater than 
in the corresponding weeks of other years, but among children it 
was enormous. <As in the ease of the adults, the children’s ea 
illustrates what seems to be the general rule in these cpm at- 
tacks—the heat finds out the weak. The death-roll, indeed, is 2 
long one, the longest New York has ever had, and the objurgati nN 
of the street-cleaning contractors and the owners of the tenem« 
houses is of course loud, though it would be an American city hoteet 
of a prevision which we shall not hear of in such quarters for at least 
a hundred years, that would ever think of providing against the ther- 
mometer’s being for seven consecutive days at nearly a hundred in the 
shade. As for the tenement-houses, if the weather is to be called 
deadly, they are almost to be called murderous, and ee 
to kill with malice aforethought, while our street-cleaning is—well, 
is vain to say what it is. Streets in general, the world over, with 
their cruel pavements, their barbarous noise, are a disgrace to the 
civilization of this nineteenth century after Christ, but in New York 
they have to be all that other streets are and enrich the Ring 
besides. To these various causes of mortality is to be added this 
that we always have here a large number of persons who, while yet 
unaecclimated, are exposed to the worst climatic trials. In our long and 
narrow island, witha magnificent tidal stream on each side, and a great 


bay at the foot, we have one of the best ventilated and healthiest of 


sites for a city. But we have a mixed Tammany and Tammauvy- 
tepublican Government, and an Irish constituency behind it, and 
against that combination nothjng avails much for decency. The 
population cf the better quarters of the city was very visibly dimin- 
shed during the heat. In New York, at all events, “everybody out 
of town” means that a very great many really are. 





MeCunn, the judge of the Superior Court of this city who was 


last week convicted of corrupt conduct in office by a unanimou 

vote of the Senaters—except Tweed, who was absent—died on Sat- 
urday last of a broken heart, as he himself said, and as indeed 
appears of the effects of chagrin combined with those of the heat 


and an attack of pneumonia. He was of a vain and cowardly 
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nature, and though so long ago as when he was at the bar, and 
for these eleven years that he has been on the bench, he was noto- 
ious as aman of thorough-paced dishonesty, he had held his head 
hich ameng his ignorant compatriots, and his downfall before their 
We at once had from the press, the 
a singular outbreak. It praised 
his genial temper, his literary tastes, 
amounting to a hundred thou- 
r, and no doubt set several intending thieves won- 
they had deliberated in a world where such are 
the rewards of virtue. That McCunn had been an unjust 
judge, had prostituted justice, had been a standing disgrace 
to the country of his adoption and of baleful example to his fellow- 
Irishmen, that he had robbed right and left, hardly at all appeared 
from these obituary notices, which, on the other hand, informed us 
that he was a good son, and had manorial estates in Ireland. The 
maxim de mortuis is well enough, one would say, for people like its 
inventors, the ancient Romans, among whom there was a way in 
vogue of making their public enemies into mortui whenever it 
seemed utile so to do; but it has only a very questionable fitness for 
this latitude, where, unless one of our public enemies shoots another 
one, it is rare that anything but overdrinking and overfeeding in- 
terferes with their natural longevity. It would be money in the 
pocket of the taxpayer of this city if the newspapers would for te: 
years utterly forget this clastic maxim, and condole with the coun- 
try, and not the next of kin, when the Fisks and McCunns evade 
justice by death. 
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The Reichstag adopted on the 8th of June the military code 
substantially as it was first submitted by the Government. This 
code (see Nation of May 25) was strongly opposed upon sentimental 
and sanitary grounds, and was referred to a commission, of which 
its chief opponent, Lasker, was a member; but after protracted 
labors the commission reported it back with only slight modifica- 
tions, retaining the feature of harsh confinement, though shortening 
its duration. <A terse, clear, practical speech from Count Moltke 
had great weight in settling this point. The question of army re- 
gulations, he said, could not be considered exclusively in a civil, a 
legal, or a sanitary point of view, but must be decided mainly by 
military reasons. Authority above, obedience below, in one word 
discipline, is the very soul of the army. An army without it is a 
costly plaything, useless in war and dangerous in peace. Where 
military science is compulsory upon all citizens, it is impossible to 
maintain uniformity of discipline without severity of punishment. 
In justification of this position, Count Moltke referred to the fact 
that the very worst elements of the nation were swept into the 
army along with the best—a point on which there was some discus- 
sion in these columns during the late war. Many, he admitted, 
come into the army who ought to be in the penitentiary, and per- 
haps the taste of severe confinement which they get as soldiers tends 
to keep them out of prison in later years. The force of these argu- 
ments, coming from such an authority, was too great to be 
and all that Lasker could accomplish against them was to get a 
committee appointed to enquire into the sanitary effeets of the 
punishments which he deprecated. 


resisted, 





The successful effort of the combined forces of the extreme and 
moderate Left of the late Hungarian Dict in talking to death the 
election law proposed by the Ministry and supported by the Deak 
party, has resulted in ultimate defeat to the imitators of our own 
Congressional filibusterings. In the general elections held towards 
the close of last month for the next triennial Diet, the Right achieved 
a victory apparently surpassing its own most sanguine expectations. 
This is attributed partly to the unfavorable impression produced 
upon the electors by the violent manceuvres of the Opposition, and 


partly to a most strenuous application’— perhaps not without a 
stretch of legal powers—of the old election law. by the ministerial 


authorities and their supporters. The Opposition suffered the 
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| acknowledged his discomfiture with calm resignation, and summoned 


| conducted all over the country is 














of 1848; those of last month are regarded as cementing t 
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greatest defeat in Pesth, the metropolis, where all 
were defeated—among them the popular novelist and 
Jokai, the editor of the leading Liberal organ, Hon, 
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journalis 


who, however, 
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his political friends to temper the acerbity of party feeling deve ed 
by the late contest. The acrimony with which the struggle was 
said to have exeeeded 
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witnessed sinee 1847, when Kossuth was elected to the 
burg. That election was the prelude to the Hunga 
ie He 
union between the two divisions of the Austrian Empire, which Beust 
and Deak earried through in 1867. The party named from the lat 
ter statesman has, however, achieved a success which may p 
too great for its integrity, and result in a split into two wings, th: 
more liberal one to be headed by Deak himself—for which indica 
tions are not wanting. 
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Pius IX. celebrated on the 21st of June the twenty-sixth ivel 

sary of his pontificate. In view of it and of the accidents! « 
in Rome of a number of Italian and foreign clerical deputations, and 
more especially in view of the aequittal of the murderer of one of hi 
gendarmes at the Porta Cavalleggieri, and of the Government’s ; 
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ge 
nouncement of its intention to intreduce a bill next session for th 
suppression of religious orders at the capital, the Pope has given to 
the light a letter which he had for some time been nursing, and 
which is stated to have been written for his signature by one of the 
high functionaries in his foreigu-affairs office. It is addressed 


Cardinal Antonelli, and may be summarily described as a last appeal 
to Catholic powers and peoples to free him from his miserable state 
of moral captivity and all but bodily duress. He enumera 
steps by which his authority in Italy has been cireumseribed and 
diminished, and declares that they lead to but 
throw of Papacy itself. tuously of the * absurd 


to 
ks abil 


one end, the over- 


He speaks contem] 
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system ” of so-called guarantees designed to produce harmony in the 
relations between two irreconcilably hestile powers, and reiterat 


‘ e 


his intention not to surrender for the sake of peace any part of his 


pretensions. He apologizes for his stay in Rome atter its occupation 


as the seat of government, and says that he is prepared to die there 


if that is required of him among the greater sacrifices of the future. 
He begs Cardinal Antonelli to communicate these views to the 


representatives of foreign powers at his court, and lays down a con- 
venient proposition to meet the case of liberal and Protestant coun- 
tries, that ‘‘ifevery Catholie (fedele) has the right to demand of his 
own government an assurance of personal liberty in the matter of 
religion, he has as good right to demand it for him who is the guide 


and interpreter of his faith and religion.” 


ss With which this document was launched upon 
mporary interest in the Italian talk of the day. 
ed of it that its tope was too mild; elsewhere 
f the Pope’s previous 
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Government is not unlikely to take 
was there a time when tli 
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simple secretary is all that 
took his leave, and onittin ris all that B 
keep there since the high ¢ niall mighty Cen Ho- 
henlohe. In fact, barely one ambassador, a minister from Belgium, 
and one from South America, are all that remain to testify a an 
ing respect for the shadow of the temporal power; nor will time 
increase the show. Meanwhile the Pope cannot have witnessed with 
a very deep satisfaction the reception in Germany of the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Italy, nor the latter’s part as sponsor in the 
Protestant baptism of the seventh child of the Crown Princess of 
Prussia. 
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THE PERVERTED CANVASS. 
TE have always held that there were good and suflicient reasons 
\\ why General Grant should not be re-elected, and reasons which 
concerned him personally. The mistakes which he and his friends ad- 


mit that he has committed, and the civic ineapacity which they re- | 


vealed in him, furnished irrefragable grounds of objection to his 
being entrusted for another four years with the honor, not to say 
the destinies, of his country, so long as any one else could be found 
with superior qualifications for the office of President. Nobody has 
pretended that such a person, indeed one every way fitted for the 
place, was not obtainable, just as nobody has ever shown that the 
American people was under the slightest obligation to extend Presi- 
dent Grant’s term of office. 
nized, that the promoters of the Cincinnati movement were at first 
in doubt whether the Convention which they were calling had better 
put an opposition candidate in the field at all, or simply endeavor 
to exert a moral influence strong enough to throw out General 
Grant at Philadelphia; for even up to the first of May the feel- 
ing prevailed that the regular Republicans had it in their power to 
bring the Liberal movement to naught by the sacrifice of Grant as 
the beginning of an attempt at self-purification. The resolute pur- 


pose of his partisans to renominate him by “ previous question,” | 


as it were, without debate or any toleration of dissent, would of itself 
have justified the Cincinnati movement, and was undoubtedly the 
proximate cause of it, but could never have invested it with the 
moral breadth and dignity which it actually possessed, and which 
it has lost as rapidly as it acquired it. It was the platform of the 
original call which brought out so impressive a response ; and that 
was an enumeration of general abuses and an invitation to general 
reforms, looking to something more than a party “for this day 
only,” with the sole object of beating Grant. 

What the country, therefore, had a right to anticipate from such 
a diversion in politics was at least a thorough and earnest discussion 
of the principles at the bottom of it, and that was certain to do good 
whether the Cincinnati candidate was chosen or not. It is the one 
salutary result which of necessity attends a change of parties when 
the break-up is due to real differences of opinion, and not to quarrels 
about plunder or to the rivalry of leaders. Up to the first of May 
the political education which the country was receiving was of the 
highest value and the greatest promise. The very contempt which 
the Administration journals heaped upon the Liberal opposition was 
calculated to rouse independent judgment by exhibiting the depths 
to which party subserviency could descend, while their scurrilous at- 
tacks on the prominent advocates of reform made clear the urgency 
of a change in the direction of public sentiment as well as in the 
conduct of the Government. There was every reason to expect from 
the orators of the canvass the most wholesome lessons in revenue 
reform, in civil-serviee reform, on the subject of the Presidential 
term, of amnesty, of strict adherence to law, of jealous solicitude 
for the purity of the judiciary, of executive encroachments and Con- 
gressional encroachments—in short, lessons concerning the entire 
nature and structure of the Federal Republican form of government. 
To send the schoolmaster abroad on such an errand would have 
been glory enough for any party, whatever its ultimate success at 
the polls. Upon such a campaign it would have been perfectly pro- 
per to enter with the cry of “ Principles, not men” ; and it is hardly 
extravagant to say that the candidate would have been so much a 
matter of indifference, the platform of such prime importance, that 
‘anybody ” not positively immoral would have sufficed not “ to beat 
Grant” with, but to preach and educate with. 

This, we say, is rather what should have been, according to the 
purest conception of the Cincinnati movement, than what, allow- 
anee being made for the human weaknesses and mixed motives of 
its supporters, would have been the case. It would have been as 
nearly so as possible had Mr. Adams been the nominee, because there 
would have been no room for invidious comparisons of him with any 
candidate that could have been selected by any other party. He 
would have stood facile princeps, unassailable on every side. His 


So generally was his unfitness recog- - 


| character and “ record” would have taken care of themselves, and 
| no breath would have been wasted in defending or clearing them. 
| All hands would have been free to deal with the issues which had 
| brought about his nomination, and the contesting party or parties 
must have shown cause why the country ought to prefer an inferior 
| candidate representing inferior principles. The sincerity of the re- 
formers having been attested by the man they had placed at their 
head, all the vigor of their assaults would have resided in their plat- 
form. As it is, both the Cincinnati and Philadelphia platforms have 
ceased to represent anything, or to have any vitalizing and proselyt- 
ing power, and weare given over, from now till November, to a bar- 
ren interchange of personalities, growing more and more bitter and 
vituperative, and only serving to reveal the extent of the rottenness 
of our politics. The public attention is to be—is already—drawn 
off from the real elements of division, to be fastened on the puppets 
and counters of the Presidential game. Before the nomination of 
Greeley, when all our complaints were considered answered by the 
reiteration of Grant’s integrity, we used to say: We make war on 
him only asa part of the evil, not the whole. We aim at the custom- 
houses of New York and New Orleans, at the arbitrary Republican 
majority in Congress, at the carpet-baggers in Congress and out of it, 
at the Pennsylvania Legislature, at the “‘reformed” New York Legis- 
lature, at Kellogg, and Morton, and Harlan, and Butler—at corrup- 
tion wherever it has intrenched itself in the Republican ranks and 
obtained control of the party organization. We should as little have 
thought then of laying upon Grant all the sins and errors of the past 
three years, as of allowing him personal credit for such purely legis- 
lative action as paying off the national debt. Now, we have no 
paint-pot too black for him, for the reason that only by contrast can 
we whitewash Greeley. 

In all this we see only a logical deduction from the ‘ anybody to 
beat Grant” doctrine. If its apostles can, as civil-service and reve- 
nue reformers, put up with a candidate whose whole life has been 
passed in the practice of seeking and awarding the spoils of office, 
and who is totally opposed to a scientific adjustment of the tariff, 
what other planks of their platform would they hesitate to dispense 
with for anybody else qualified to beat Grant? What solitary splin- 
ter would they not “leave to the Congress districts ” for a fair pros- 
pect of driving Grant from the White House? Almost, we might 
ask, what plank would they not insert? Even Providence, it is some- 
times supposed, is scrupulous about the instruments it employs, but so 
far as we can make out, those who have chosen Mr. Greeley for their in- 
strument are so careless of what their candidate believes in common 
with them or in contravention of their avowed purposes, that there 
is no reason for supposing they would slacken in their support of 
him, if he were to tell them as frankly what he thought of them as 
they did at the Fifth Avenue Conference what they thought of him. 
They must know, indeed, that they are as much of an “emetic” to 
him as he is to them, and would say so to their faces if it were pru- 
dent before election. Temporary retirement from the Tribune must 
have wrought great changes in him if he can regard his opponents 
on the tariff question as probably honest and possibly patriotic, or 
his new allies in the Democratic camp as anything but the danger- 
ous knaves he has never wearied of calling them. For all that, they 
afflict us with the spectacle of a conflict of distinct and intelligible 
principles perverted into a duel between leaders who stand for 
nothing, for the sake of a change from which nothing is certain of 
issuing except chaos, and with the result of introducing not a single 
new idea into our politics, of persuading anybody in regard to a 
single measure of reform, or of laying the first stone of the founda- 
tion of the party of the future. 





This is what the Loreley of Success has done with her singing. 
We hazard nothing in saying that inscrutable as are the ways by 
which good is educed from seeming evil, and better thence again, 
and confident as we are that not even the present painful and humi- 
liating conjuncture can bring permanent disaster upon the country, 
the reckoning may be postponed, but it cannot be averted. It is 
time to pronounce the last word concerning the doings at Cincinnati, 
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and if, as we believe, they were a breach of political morality, and a 
sacrifice to expediency of the plainest requirements of an honest 
consistency, we cannot withhold our judgment that the penalty must 
come. Whether it be in the shape of financial disaster, or a revival 
of the negro difliculty, or a flagrant increase in jobs, and rings, 
and the barter of offices, the false and unnatural combination 


which now seems inevitable, and bids fair to triumph, must needs | 


pear fruit after its kind : 
* The bubble floats before, the spectre stalks behind.” 


“ FELLOW-CITIZENS, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN.” 

MHE quarrel is hot in some of our colleges over the question of 
teaching the young men to declaim, but it seems clear that they 
will have to be taught something besides declamation and rhetoric if 
they are to come out of college, go into political life, and, by public 
speaking, become influential in our politics. That they should be- 
come influential in politics is the end sought by those who believe in 
the inculcation of oratory; but the testimony of our great oratorical 
day just past would appear to be rather in favor of the doctrine that 
oratory declines in the popular estimation, and that the Americans in- 
crease in number who are of the opinion of the “man of understand- 
ing” mentioned in the Book of Wisdom, where the son of Sirach says, 
‘The eloquent man is known far and near, but the man of under- 
standing knoweth when he slippeth.” As a specimen of just anti- 
thesis, by the way, we might recommend this figure to the attention 
of the parties to the rhetorical dispute. The orations on Thursday 
last were probably fewer absolutely, they certainly were fewer 
relatively to the number of American citizens, than we remember 
them since we have known the history of the Republic; and some, 
at least, of those that were delivered were of a kind very different 
from the traditional Independence Day oration, and very well worth 

the careful pondering of everybody, men of understanding and all. 
Originally the Fourth of July oration was an excellent thing, 
useful to the country as well as agreeable to the feelings of the 
auditor. Our American forefathers had undertaken grown men's 
work when, with their small numbers, in their poverty, divided as 
they were in their counsels—neighbor against neighbor in honest 
difference of opinion, and bitter difference as only honest difference 
can be—they undertook a struggle agaiust the strength of so great 
and so well-beloved and so obstinate a mother. Small wonder 
that the young men whose fathers had fought Gage at Boston, 
Burgoyne at Saratoga, Howe in the Jersey Marshes, Tarleton and 
Cornwallis in the Carolinas and at Yorktown, should be proud of 
their defeat of the empire which, under their own eyes, organized 
one after another five coalitions against the French Cesar, and 
never rested till an English ship carried him to the end of the world 
to die in British custody. It would have been strange if the young 
orator, as he saw “the downtrodden millions of Europe” send- 
ing over here annually the populations of new States to be reared 
in the boundless lands stretching miles after thousands of miles 


‘away towards the shores of the western ocean, had not felt pride 


and complacency in thinking of his inheritance as an American 
citizen, not only free of all monarchies, effete or otherwise, but free 
to take for his own a township or two of virgin soil. 

But not only did he, as “‘ Walt” Whitman says, “ celebrate him- 
self” in his Fourth of July oration, and rejoice in his native land; 


which had secured the independent existence of his country—his in 
a sense in which no other men than Americans could call their 
country theirs; he remembered that many of his fellow-citizens, 
and among them some of most consideration, had been luke- 
warm in the contest, or had indignantly fled the country predicting 
its ruin; he remembered the strength of his former ‘‘ dread sove- 
reign,” and that when our independence was won that potentate 
was fighting France also, and Spain, and Holland, and was that 
England of which he, too, used to say, with Falconbridge, that 
“come the four corners of the world in arms, and we shall shock 





| 


them”; he remembered that it was not in despondency, indeed, but 
in the full knowledge that it was an experiment which most men 
declared chimerical, that the foundations of our form of government 
were laid; very likely he knew that the clergyman whom his 
mother venerated, and the squire to whom he himself looked up, 
were half inclined to believe that a republic was a pernicious pro- 
visional stage on the way to anarchy; and it was partly to keep his 
own courage up that he flew the eagle at so lofty a pitch, and called on 
all the world for an admiration which the world, as it often enough 
informed him, had not at all made up its mind to give. Yet at the 
bottom of his heart he believed unshakably in the sufficiency of his 
countrymen to govern themselves and possess the land, if only they 
would feel as ardent an attachment for their Constitution and their 
native country as Epaminondas felt for Thebes, a state which no 
monarchist could contemn, or an Athenian freeman for Cecropia, or 
Brutus for the liberties which the ambitious Cesar crushed; and he 
honestly did his duty in calling his fellow-citizens to cherish in their 
breasts the fires of patriotic devotion, and against all tyrants to up- 
hold freedom—this dear-bought freedom; the light at which the vie- 
tims of kings might scoff, but without which the world would be tn 
outer darkness. And he was not so far wrong. The Fourth of July 
oration, whatever its faults, was distinctly useful in encouraging the 
timid and doubtful republican, in rousing his confidence in the 
people, and gratifying their pride in themselves and their un- 
tried and despised scheme of government. Certainly it could 
very ill have been spared from the culture and political train- 
ing of our early days. The Daniel Webster who, in his young 
attorneyhood, used to deliver florid Fourth of July speeches 
in Portsmouth, was the same Daniel Webster who, with grand 
oratorical weight and dignity, defended the fabric built by the 
fathers against the attacks of Calhoun and the States-Rights 
men, and he might have vindicated them in vain, and his words 
might have fallen on dull ears, had he not had the Portsmouth pre- 
paration, and if numerous others like him all over the land had not 
practised their art. This, to be sure, is an extreme case; most of his 
contemporary orators, were they alive now, would probably be more 
efficaciously employed in cultivating patriotism and good citizenship 
if they were doing sound writing in newspapers; but he had a 
special gift which, after he had outgrown his declamatory and 
sophomoric period, and learned oratory before juries, became an 
immense power in American politics. Still, extreme no doubt as his 
case is, it not unfairly illustrates the services which could be ren- 
dered at ‘‘ Independence ” time by “the orator of the day ” in days 
gone by, and which were rendered by many thousands of our fathers. 

What the Fourth of July oration by-and-by became we all know. 
It was not long before the country went far and fast on an unex- 
ampled career of prosperity —a career of which we talk often enough, 
but which we do not realize to our imaginations. We forget that 


| men are still among us, and not old, who have killed Indians this 


side of where the last President of the United States lies buried, 
and that his grave is far to the east of our Mediterranean State. 


| The ‘“* banded monarchs of an effete civilization ” would indeed have 
| had what is called a hard time to make much impression on the 
| United States of the adult Webster and Clay. 


Long before their 
time it required a lively disbelief in American human nature, and 


| an aged variety of Federal polities, or the possession of a large num- 
| ber of negroes on plantations in border States, to make anybody 
he remembered the bitterness and the doubtfulness of the struggle | 





believe that any American Casar would cross a Rubicon, or any new 
George the Third lie in wait for our sacred liberties with any hope 
of catching them. The stump speech, however, continued to be 
much the same, the only difference between it and its creditable 
parent being that it was rather disereditable, and that it exaggerated 
all its parent’s defects of thought and rhetoric. It was, indeed, no 
longer done by men sincerely believing in what they said, and in the 
necessity of saying it, and who said it to people who seriously desired 
and needed it. It was done now to flatter vanity by men who either 
were honestly on the level of thoughtless vanity themselves, or by 
that tribe, the pest of republics, where they are more noxious than 
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anywhere else, who, for their own aggrandizement, seek the blind 
side of the mass of men. The real work of instructing the people 
had come to be done elsewhere than on the platform, and the plat- 
form became the possession of the rogue and the weakling, and fell 
into a contempt which has made the term “ Fourth of July ora- 
tion” synonymous with blatant nonsense or platitudes in thought, 
tawdry rhetoric in diction, and crude, egotistical chauvinism in spirit. 

That the Fourth of July oration is going to be again useful we 
seem to see some hopeful signs, the speeches of Mr. Colfax at his 
home in Indiana, and of Mr. Adams at Boston, being among them. 
In both of these speeches glorification was indulged in very sparingly 
or not at all, and in Mr. Adams’s in particular the duties of the im- 
mediate future rather than the glories of the retrospect were what 
was insisted upon. This surely is well. We Americans certainly do 
honestly think ourselves “‘the most favored nation” on which the 
sun is shining, and further think that we are deserving of all the 
favor shown us, and are capable of making as good a use of it as 
any other breed of men. We are in as little danger as any other peo- 
plein the world of taking heed to our steps and walking carefully, and 
we do not know that a little croaking is not the most patriotic thing 
that the Fourth of July orator can do. Our veins bursting with 
new blood, * glad, confident morning” in the air around us, our 
hearts full of buoyant self-reliance, with no enemy on earth and reck- 
less if we have, indifferent to our carelessnesses and mistakes as a 
vigorous youth is indifferent to the exposures which would kill a 
inan in the decline of life and threaten even the mature, it is warn- 
ings and cautions that are salutary for us rather than encourage- 
ments and laudations. The time is to come when we shall live as 
close together here as in older countries ; when there will not always 
be perpetual opportunity for new careers when folly or ignorance or 
misfortune has made failures of the old; when a thief like Tweed in 
earrying on his robberies will ruin individual incomes; when 
his thieveries will mean to many men in New York that their 
sons must come home from college or their daughters go out 
to teach school; when States will be aware that talk of repudiation 
is a crime against the body politic; when, in short, we shall no 
longer all be living in a country so large, and naturally rich, and so 
empty of that most valuable animal, man, that each man finds almost 
unlimited elbow-room, and may almost do as he pleases; when we 
shall be living so close together that we shall discover that unless 
our elbows, and our pickers and stealers likewise, as Hamlet says, 
are moved with some regard for law, and for the general convenience 
which law subserves, we shall discommode our neighbor, and shall 
ourselves be seriously discommoded—even to the extent, say, of 
being put into jails instead of being sent up to Albany to the Senate. 
To us, as to other people, that time will surely come, and then be- 
yond a doubt we shall be found not one whit different from other 
people in our belief in the utility of care and pains—except as we 
shall differ from those publican nations by being a great deal better, 
and perfectly able by that time to thrash them if they deny it. But 
the Fourth of July orator may well remind himself that for some 
years to come that coming time has not arrived yet, and may 
properly do what he can to make us less self-confident and careless 
and headlong. A nation is certainly not overburdened with cautious- 
ness which so much as talks of making Horace Greeley its chief 
executive officer and principal adviser to the national legislature. 


THE RICE NEGRO AS AN ELECTOR. 
CHUARLESTON, S. C., June 1, 1872. 

7 a stranger in a Southern latitude, a ride along the causeway of a rice- 

ficld in the month of May presents an interesting sight. The rice-field 
of to-day is in most respects the rice-field of “slavery times.” In the vast 
tracts of land lying along the coast the current of life is almost as stagnant 
as the water of their swamps, and, to outward appearance, the past seven 
years have made few changes. The month of May is the most iavorable 
season for observation, for at that time a single sweep of the eye over one of 
those fields of hundreds of acres will show nearly the whole process of rice 
From the causeway of one of the largest fields on Mr. B.’s place 
| was favored with just such a view. On one side of the causeway a hun- 
work, using their heavy, clumsy hoes in cutting 


vrowing. 


ed negro men were at 
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down “ volunteer” rice, one of the pests of the planter ; while upon the other 
side another hundred—al!! women—were performing the same work, using the 
same implements, and receiving the same pay as their male comrades. The 
Woman-Rights party should take courage; Mr. B. informed me that the 
work of the women was fully up to that of the men, and was apt to be more 
thoroughly done. Both sets or “ gangs” of workers were doing “ task” 
work, and were paid at the rate of fifty cents a task. In former times a 
day’s work for a slave was laid out in tasks, or half acres, and this custom 
Mr. B. still keeps up, finding it to be the most satisfactory wherever tho 
nature of the work will admit of it. By rising betimes, the nezrocs finish 
their tasks by one o’clock p.m., after which no pay can keep them in the 
field, and the afternoon is spent in working their own parcels of land, in 
fishing, or in sleeping. The fifty cents, however, is but a small part of the 
pay—all the elements which go to constitute negro happiness—house and 
fire, bacon and rice—are furnished him in addition. Mr. B. has over two 
thousand negroes scattered over fifty thousand acres of land, and each 
family has an almost unlimited choice of a spot upon which to settle. To 
clear a space and build a log-hut chinked with mud takes but a short 
time, and nothing better is desired. Each one can cultivate all the rice he 
wishes upon the land set apart forthe purpose, and there are hundreds of acres 
of woodland through which his hogs may roam and from which he cuts his 
fuel. Their bacon and rice, however, are gencrally carried to Mr. B. to be pur- 
chased. This he never fails to do, even if he pays above the market price. 
To him labor is a necessity, and he says he finds that so long as the negro 
has enough to eat, nothing can induce his further exertion until necessity 
compels it. But rice, bacon, and money gone, hunger and labor follow as 
a natural sequence ; and even then, one who works the six days of the week 
is the rare exception. The foremen of the gangs are paid by the day, at a 
higher rate, the wages varying according to ability andrank. Each field hand 
is paid for his day’s labor in coming from his work, and eitherimmediately or 
by Saturday night the money will be spent at some one of the stores erected 
by Mr. B. on different portions of his estates. The negroes can buy at them 
to better advantage than elsewhere, and thus there is a mutual benefit. 

The negro foremen are chosen either from long experience or superior 
sagacity ; and in the rice-field referred to, the head-foreman of each gang, as- 
sisted by several sub-foremen, was moving about correcting and assisting 
the rest at their work. On the causeway sat the white overseer on horse- 
back overlooking the whole. A little beyond where these hands were at 
work, separated only by an embankment, mule-teams were breaking the 
ground for planting. Still further along were rice-fields covered with the first 
or “sprout” flow of water, and others again with the second or “stretch” 
flow. From others the latter had been drawn off, and the rice, weak 
and flaccid, lay flat on the ground, receiving new life from the burning rays 
of the midday sun. Far away in the distance miniature figures moved 
along an embankment, and a nearer approach showed another gang of hands 
engaged in the repair of a leaking gate. Earth was to be removed, 
and to accomplish this an endless chain of “half-hands” of both 
sexes were slowly moving to and fro, each bearing on his or her head a 
basket made of a peculiar wiry grass filled with the dripping sod. The 
sun was in one of his warmest moods, causing the disturbed soil to give 
forth a deadly miasma distinctly perceptible to the senses. There were a 
least a couple of dozen of these half-grown hands engaged in this some- 
what shiftless manner on work which a half-dozen Irishmen with shovel 
and wheelbarrow would have done better in less time. Mr. B. said it was 
impossible to induce them to use wheelbarrows, and that, so long as such 
labor was to be had in abundance at half price, it was his best policy to keep 
them employed. 

It should be understood that the “low country” negroes are in many 
respects entirely distinct from those of any other portion of the South. As 
a class, they are undoubtedly the purest specimens of the native, unadul- 
terated African on Southern soil. Among the hundreds coming under my 
observation, I saw but one mulatto, even the copper or tawny complexion 
of the up-country is lacking; coal-black is the universal color. In speech 
they make use of numberless contractions in addition to the usual negro 
dialect, and the rawest Yorkshireman is not more distinguishable than the 
low-country negro, wherever met with. The vowels, too, are given 
a peculiar significance, and to a stranger these causes combine to 
create a great difficulty, if not an utter impossibility, in understanding 
the simplest remarks. In appearance these negroes are simply 
brutish—the word is not too strong. The projection of lip and flatness 
of nose struck me as remarkable even for the negro, and I called attention to 
this fact while riding with Mr. B. Stopping a passing negro, he called hiin 
up close to the carriage, and, taking a knife from his pocket, applied one end 
of the handle to the tip of his nose, endeavoring at the same time with the 





ether end to touch his chin. But the projection of the lips was too great ; 
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and the lower end of the knife-handle stood out an inch or more from the | in reply to my question as to whi ut chanee he would stand were he to 


chin. Ifthe operati m had been of daily occurrence the man could not have | for office. To the question whether he “knew” General Grant, Seov 

stood it more stolidly, and when told to move on did so without a word or a replied, “Yest, sah, I vote rr tin.’ “And you knew Mr. Li 

smile. “Now,” said Mr. B., “if I were selecting a negro, and wisheda | “Fader Abrem! Ah, yest, sah.” “And Mr. ¢ 3 

common field hand, all muscle and no brain, T should choose just suchaman, | sah, nebber heered o’ d ut remman.” “Bat you } vy Mr. Gree! “No, 
while if I wanted intelligence I would bring my knife into play, the straight- | massa, I nebber did.” Concerning the two latter 1 t 

ness of nose and thinness of lips being indicative in a direct ratio of the | but it was uscless—-he had “nebber heered,” he l, tT could not 

desired quality.” The same experiment was repeated a half-dozen times in | single man who had. I will venture to say that h 





he course of this afternoon, always with precisely the same result. that of four-fifths of his race in his State. Scowling struck the key 


The knowledge of an ordinary town negro is limited enough; but itis | “‘Scowling,” said Mr, B., “just suppose I was running for the offices R 
wisdom compared with his country cousin. ‘“ Cain,” said Mr. B. to one of | holds at Columbia, and a Republican ran against me. Suppose y 
his head-foremen, in a rice-field where upwards of three hundred “hands” | he would lie aud steal whatever he could—which would you vote for?” 


were at work, “how many among these can read or write?” “Not one, | tried to evade the point, but upon Mr. B.'s exhorting him “to tell thet 
sah,” was the reply, “’cep’ Jim Crow: him spell um letters be arry little.” | he said, “‘ You knows berry well, Mas B., I hasn't no d'jections to voti 


This was true. Out cf the whole number, not one could read or write. you, but de rest wouldn’t let me. I must vote de ’Pubdlican ticket. 
Their ignorance is dense. I saw but one foreman who could read or write in- | de trut, sah.” The same questions put a seore of times, both in Mr. | 


telligibly. The representative of the district at Columbia was an old family ser- | absence and in his presence, elicited a like reply. 
vant of Mr. B.’s, and was taught to read by his mistress, that he might be the 
hetter able to follow his vocation as a preacher among his fellow-seryants. 
His aequirements were not so great, ene r, as to prevent his rising in his 
seat, when an additional tax of several mills on the dollar was under discus- Paris, June 21, Ivy 
sion, and declaring that “Mas B. had more mills now on his place than 1 oe General Synod of the Reformed Church of France convened o 
he could use, and he didn’t see how any more could be needed.” 


THE REFORMED CHURCH SYNOD. 


6th of June in the Temple of the Holy Spirit; and, even in the 
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A striking element in the negro’s character is his emotional nature—in | of a politicl crisis, and of the all-important discussion of a new militar 





fact, it may be said to include his religious perceptions. They are perpetu- | at Versailles, this religious event attracts general notice. There has b no 
ally falling from grace, and their religious life is a continual ascent and de- | general synod of the French Reformed Chureh since the Syned of Loud , 
scent. But their method of ascertaining the genuineness of the reform in | 1660, more than two centuries ago. The — t Synod has been ¢ 

cach other is novel: When at one of their meetings an individual of | in virtue of a decree of the 29th of November, 1871, at the special request of 


either sex professes a return to a better life, a ring is formed upon the floor | M. Guizot. For some years civil war has cae raging inside the R 

or ground by loosely dropping broken bricks ina circle. Around this cirele, | Church; two parties were organized, the Orthodox party, faithful to 

on and among the bricks, the unfortunate individual must hop, on bare | principles and to the creed of the French reformers of the sixteenth eont 

knees, while those present join in singing a chosen hymu. If the hopping is | and the Liberal pi uty, which had ceased to aecept in its integrity the « 
not completed by the time the hymn ceases, the backslider is considered un- | fession of faith of La Rochelle. The sittings of the Synod are not pub 





worthy of readmission, and is consigned back to the dominion of Beelzebub, | but a certain number of tickets are each day given out by the del ) 
or vice versd if the result is different. They do not enjoy having outside ob- | their friends, and I amable to give youa g ‘al idea of the proceedings. 1 
servers of their proceedings—preferring the darkness and some retired spot | are opened each day with the reading of the Bible and wit , prare d 

in the forest. Here they frequently dance, sing, and shout the livelong | terminate by a short invocation. The delegates have tak wn thate nite 








night, falling into paroxysms of excitement, and practically illustrating their 
own idea of “religion.” Here is a field for missionary labor unsurpassed 
by any under the care of Boards of Foreign Missions. Honesty, Mr. B. said, | the Liberals on the left. Both si 
was a virtue he never expected to find; it was the rare exception. He,} amicable manner in the intervals of the discussions 
made allowance for so much to be stolen, and only guarded agaiust its be- The most striking feature of the Assembly for Frenchmen, accustomed 
coming ruinous by selecting the worst thieves and placing them on guard 
around the rice store-houses and buildings generally. For apy negligence, | lay clemeut. The vari ara 3 of the country are represented not only by 
their wages are “docked ” to the amount of the loss incurred. their ministers, but by delegates, chosen by b slot, who had on the fir t 

In manner they are very nuch the same as formerly—perfeetly respectful | to show their eredeutials. 
as a rule, and invariably using the prefix “mas” or “massa.” The very | bench on the right; it is M. Guizot. The fine old gentleman sits erect; the 


the church according to their religious a; as ina parliament. t 


» yy) ) \ - x ey) rh) 
es seem, however, to muy 1 the 


a very distinct Right and adistinet Left. The Orthodox sit on the right, and 
l 


to see religion always represeated by cleres, is the great preponderance 





he leader of the Orthodox party sits on the first 








great objection upon their part to seeing one of their own number show ey j- | beautiful lines of his fac brilliant eyes, his majestic manner, are y 
dences of wealth is worthy of note. They consider it only right and proper | impressive. He has now, in his eighty second year, completely deserted th 
that their old masters should ride good horses or drive handsome equipages ; field of polities ; and he devotes the rem ‘ { his ardor—* les restes d'un 
but let one of their own number do so, and there is a furious hue-an¢ -ery of | feu qui s’eteint,” as Bossuet said of himseli—to the question of theol« 
“he’s notin’ but a nigga.” Mr. B.’s own conviction in regard to the conduct | He has published his “ Meditations on the Christian Religion,” and he h 
of the negroes with whom he had come in contact since the war was that | entered into a crusade against those who attem - to bring into the Reformed 
under the circumstances they had done as well and even better than could | Chureh the spirit of Renan, of the German exegetes. His will is as unflin 





have been expected. This opinion I find very general. But there can ing as his frail bedy is still er 
hardly be a doubt that had they been properly “let alone,” there never | of his character, the sternness of his eloquence, and firm beauty of his clo 


und nobody can help admiring the y i 


would have been the present trouble or the jealousy and sus picion with | cution. 
which the races now regard each other. The trouble has come from outside The conflict of the two parties began immediately whe d « 
sources and from the formation of leagues for political purposes. The power | its President; the candidate of the Orthodox party, M. ster (the 





} 
of these associations over the negroes is something amazing. "If there is a | French say pester) ol Bergerac, was elected by 56 votes; M. Viguié, the 











symptom of rebellion, all the leaders need do is to raise the ery, “ You will | Liberal candidate, ; ed 45 votes. The Vice-Presidents elected were 
be put back into slavery,” and it is reason enough to look upon any ecandi- | M. de ¢ Sinaeune, of Wennet, and Louis Vernes. Six secretaries were ap 
date with suspicion for whom their old masters or present employers vote. | poiuted from all parts of the Assembly. The Liberals, feeling that they w: ro 
Their release from slavery is of course attributed to the Republican party, ina minority, opened a discussion on the competence of the Synod: * What 
and there seems to be a charm in the name which is perfectly fascinating. bject, and what was the extentofits rights? Was the Synod sove- 
“There is Scowling,” said Mr. B., pointing to the foreman over a gang of a 1d could it make a new confession of faith ? or was it simply a 
hundred hands in a rice field; “I consider him one of my most reliable, | bled to consider the state of the Church?”  M. Jalabert, dean of the 
trustworthy men. He knows me well, and I really think he would do any- | Faeulty of Law of Nancy, first denied the right of the Synod. “The Ge 
thing I would ask him except vote for me; and if he had his own choice he | vernment,” said he, “has only asked you to offer advice to the state; on the 
would do that, but as matters stand now it would be as much as his life i other hand, the electoral bodies which have if vou here are numerically 
worth to attempt it. He would vote in preference for the veriest rascal in very unequal, aud the basis of representation is defective.” M. Laurens, of 
the district—-one whom he knew to be such--provided he called himself a | Saverdun, showed in answer that since 1502 the Reformed Church of France 
Republican. Although I do not know that I have a single personal enemy has become more and more independent of the State. Napoleon [. per 
among them, I could not count on more than eight votes out of all the men | mitted the consistories and the small synods; the Revolution of 1843 accepted 


[Temploy.” Mr. B. never meddles in politics, and these remarks were mad the parish church as the nucleus of the re! is organization. M. Th 
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finally, has allowed the Church a General Synod. M. Guizot spoke in the 
“Three things,” he said, “are certain: there is a Reformed 


famine sense. 


Church of France which dates from three centuries ago, and not from the | 


law of Germinal; secondly, since the sixteenth century, the principle of 
liberty of conscien 
must accept as a fact the alliance of church and state. 
nade us in 1202 what we are, successive governments have refused us a gen- 
Now we have it: it will b: the ceutral power of our Church. 
Our iiberty cannot be indifference, nor the reception of all creeds in one 
Church. We admit that there are particular opinions which constitute a 
Church.” A youug member of the Synod, a very ardent Liberal, replied by 
saying that the Orthodox majority was very small. “ What you want,” said 
he to M. Guizot, “is a schisin; you wish it, and are preparing it.” 

This discussion, which lasted two days, and in which other gentlemen 
took part, ended in the moving of two orders of the day. The resolutions of 
the Liberal party were thus worded: 


eral synod. 


“The Assembly, called upon to pronounce on its character and its powers, 
admits that the electoral basis adopted for convoking it cannot give a cer- 
tainty that all the tendencies of french Protestantism are well represented 
in just proportion to their importance. But, with this reserve, it considers 
itself, in its various fractions, as being before the state the authorized organ 
of the wishes and the feclings of the various parts of the Church, and as 
being called upon to make, ‘in what concerns the Protestant communities, a 
work of union and pacification under the inspiration of Jesus Christ, Chief of 
the invisible Church, in communion with whom it desires to work for the 
advancement of the kingdom of God in all truth and charity.” 

The opposite resolution was thus expressed : 

“The General Synod, considering that it has been convoked and united 
according to the terms of the laws and decrees which have regulated the Re- 
formed Church of France since its establishment; considering that the con- 
vocation and the election of the General Synod tend to recognize and to con- 
secrate the liberties and the autonomy of the Reformed Church of France in 
religious matters ; considering that the elections have been made freely, with 
the support of all the religious authorities called upon to take part in them, 
and that the right of the Reformed Church of France to modify, if need be, 
its interior regulations, and especially the electoral system in future synods, 
remains wholly and fully reserved, moves for the order of the day.” 

This last preposition was carried by 61 votes against 46. 

On the following days, the question of the Confession of Faith was argued on 
bothsides. The debates were conducted with the greatest decorum and dignity, 
as befitted the place where they occurred. A moderator had been named with 
power to interfere between the speakers, but he had literally nothing to do. 
At the beginning of every sitting, addresses were read from various churches 
of Scotland, of England, of the United States. The real object of the Synod 
was the construction of some sort of Credo. Under a modern form, the dis- 
cussion, conducted on both sides with great ability, reminded one of the old 
antagonistic theories of the visible and the invisible church. The Catholic 
theory has always been that of a visible church, having its Credo, its institu- 
tions ; and many reformed churches adopted it at first. When Bossuet asked 
Jurieu, “ Before Luther, where was your church ?” many Protestant doctors 
and many Protestant churches were led to admit the theory of the invisible 
church, “a church which always was and alway will be, the Assembly of 
the Saints and the Faithful, who know God and worship him in word and 
body.” The liberals of the Reformed Church of France wish to remain in 
the invisible church; Coquerel, Martin-Paschoud, and others would hesitate 
before entering a visible church, with a visible confession of faith, assertiug 
the divinity of Christ, the inspiration of the Holy Book; they believe in the 
beauty and the purity of Christian morals, as they believe in the beauty of 
the doctrine of Socrates or Marcus Aurelius. They prefer a vague atmo- 
sphere of Christianity, where the dogmas appear as clouds, changing in form, 
and carried here and there by invisible currents, to the Christian positivism 
on which M. Guizot and his friends take their ground. 

M. Clamageran made one of the most impressive speeches against the sys- 
tem of obligatory confessions of faith. He considers that faith is and ought 
to remain individual. There has been no common Credo at Geneva since 
1725, none in France since the beginning of this century ; none between 1521 
and 1559, in the heroie age of French Protestantism. The confession of 
faith and Discipline of Calvin adopted in 1559 in the first Synod, though very 
remarkable, gave to the French Reformation a stern and absolute character 
which has hampered its progress. M. Clamageran showed by many exam- 
es that creeds do not contribute to preserve the purity of faith or of morals; 
nen sien the articles of faith, and then forget them. The Christian mind 
ought to be brought faee to face directly and constantly with the Bible. 


‘the perpetual hypocrisy which is forced upon many minds by the contrast 


? 
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between a striet profession of faith and the interpretations and aspirations of | 


the mind, is a great dissolying power. Whoever does not feel in exact ae- 
cordance with the official faith of the Church is at liberty to retire and to make 


i new church; but these perpetual amputations would finally leave the Church 


» and of worship has entered our societies ; thirdly, we | 
Since Napoleon, who | 





a body without any life. The greatest reproach brought against the liberal 
Protestantism of the French Church is this: The liberals have taken the 
supernatural out of the Bible; their doctrine is more historical than theolo- 
| gical. “It is true,” said M. Clamageran, “that the figure of Christ” (this 
| was his expression) “is not in their eyes the figure of a God, but it is just as 
dear and as useful to them.” “ We are,” he added, “‘ of the same family and 
of the same religion as the orthodox; we live amidst the same thoughts; we 
believe as they do in the triumph of Christian ideas; we will not retire from 
the Church, nor exclude our adversaries. A confession of faith implies a real 
want of faith.” 

M. Vaurigaud of Nantes replied that the Orthodox party means to remain 
faithful to the Protestant principle of the free interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures. But before all, all the members of the Church must admit the 
sacred authority of the Scriptures and the truth of the great supernatural 
facts which constitute the foundation of the Christian faith, such as the resur- 
rection of Christ. A church ought to be composed of all those who in their 
free interpretation of the Bible have come to the same result. There is no 
use in forcing together those who take the most different views. MM. Colani, 
Professor of the Theological Faculty of Strasbourg, Viguié, Pastor of 
Nismes, Fontanés, Pastor of Havre, and Coquerel were the most eloquent 
exponents of the principles of the liberal school. M. Viguié said that the 
ardent Protestants of the South of France,.who among a fanatical popula- 
tion of Catholics had remained faithful to Protestantism, would not receive 
with pleasure a confession of faith. They felt already that their communi- 
ties were too small, they were swamped by the great Catholic currents. How 
would it be if there was a schism in the Church, and what effect would the 
discords of the Protestants have on the Southern Catholics ? 

Fontanés of Havre is perhaps the most eloquent of the liberal pastors. 
“Catholicism,” he said, “has one fundamental error; it substitutes the 
church for the individual conscience. In the Protestant world, we are all 
priests by right. Let each man, said Luther, be his own Pope and his own 
Emperor. The most humble Christian can be a better interpreter of the 
church than the theologians and the councils. We none of us believe in the 
dogma of infallibility. We do not excommunicate; diversity among us is 
not only legal, it is a necessity. The religious city, like the state of Aris- 
totle, is not composed of similar men, but of different men. “Some 
say that with such privileges there is no church possible. What is 
religion ? Is it the doctrine, or the rite, or the act? No, it is the feeling 
which is expressed in the dogma, and the rite, and the act. The Christian 
religion is nothing else ; it is the religious feeling marked only with the spe- 
cial mark of Christ. You say that this is too vague, and that we must pro- 
claim the true Biblical Christ. We know him not; for, as for his nature, we 
find in the New Testament various conceptions, from the simple humanity, 
from the Messiah, to the Alexandrine Logos ; and as for his life, what is it to 
us if he made or did not make miracles? The Orthodox are themselves 
looking beneath the miracles for the moral lesson which they express. We can 
say of the miracles that the day they are discussed, they cease to exist. 
Let us come to the most important: the resurrection of Christ. Everybody 
believes that Christ ascended from an inferior life tu a superior life. We do 
not care to know what has become of a cadaver.” 

This is strong doctrine, as you see. { do not discuss it; I will ouly give 
you the elements of this great dispute. The limits of this article will force 
me to write you another on the same subject as soon as the yote on the 
confession of faith is taken. 








FLORENCE, June 14, 1872. 


r the great Irish dean were to be restored to life and chanced to spend his 
days on the Continent, I think he would be sorely tempted to draw sharp 
satires with his terrible pen on “the mischief done to the world by Great 
Britain’s glorious institutions.” How he would ridicule our French and 
Italian juries ; how he would rail at Prussian and Austrian Houses of Lords ; 
what fun he would make of our local self-government ; how he would sneer 
at our income tax which only attacks those who have no income; and what 
an inexhaustible roar of laughter he would set up at the sight of our parlia- 
mentary and party life! And nowhere would he find, I am sure, more en- 
tertaining materials fer his wit to exercise itself upon than in this country. 
Not that Italy is badly governed. On the contrary, her statesmen are not 
only honest without an exception, but exceedingly clever also, and they 
have managed, in spite of most difficult circumstances, to achieve the inde- 
pendence of the whole peninsula, province after province, to avoid bank- 
“ruptey, to strengthen the credit of the state, and, if not to give an impulse 
| to, at least not to impede, the wonderful commercial and industrial rise and 
development of the country. Only their government must not be called a 
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parliamentary and party gov ernment. Real, onteah powerfully constituted 
parties, there are none. For the Catholics, who form perhaps the most nu- 
merous and at any rate the most ph party in Italy, profess the princi- 
ciple of né eletiori, né eletti (neither electors nor elected), and do not deign 
or venture to descend into the open arena, thus withholding from the con- 
servative party the powerful and essential element of an established church, 
As to the Left, it is one of those radical parties so frequent in Europe, made 
up of conspirators, lawyers, and professors, strongly addicted to general 
ideas, and intensely ignorant of practical business, overflowing with the 
“milk of human kindness,” and teeming with hatred of tyranny, but utterly 
incapable, as, indeed, they secretly feel themselves to be, of forming any 
government which would last longer than a week. Thus we see the famous 





equilibrium of parties reduced in fact to a balance of the various fractions of 


one governing party—i.e., the moderate liberals. And, moreover, these 
dissensions are of a purely personal and provincial character, having no- 
thing in common with principles or general interests. I say of a proyin- 
cial character, for indeed the parliamentary groups, though not strictly 
divided into Tuscans and Neapolitans, Piedmontese and Venetian, pretty 
nearly correspond to the former states and provinces, although we should be 
greatly mistaken were we to see in this fact any symptoms whatever of a 
desire to break up Italian unity. 

Now, this liberal, moderate party has remained in office ever since the 
existence of the new kingdom, and, with few exceptions in 1862 and 1869, it 
was the Consorteria or predominantly Tuscan branch of it which held office. 
Since 1869, however, it is the 'Piedmontese middle-class element, not the 
aristocratic portion of it, as in Cayour’s and Azeglio’s days, which is at the 
head of the administration, and, to do it justice, it has proved not only the 
most durable, but the best working government new Italy has had. If the pre- 
sent Pope be the first whose reign exeeeded the twenty-four annos Peiri, the 
cabinet Lanza-Sella is certainly the first which has outlived the fatal twenty- 
four menses of existence, hitherto granted by Providence and parliamentary 
intrigues to any Italian ministry. I use the term parliamentary intrigues, 
because till now no Italian cabinet has been overthrown by the open vote of 
their adversaries or replaced by men taken from the opposition: all have 
fallen by means of hidden personal machinations behind the scenes. 

We may say without exaggeration that Italy is in fact governed by about 
a hundred individuals. The whole country counts about 500,000 electors, out of 
25,000,000 of inhabitants. Of these, mostly shopkeepers and professional men, 
only the fifth part, about 100,000, really take part in the election. 
the 515 deputies elected, there are generally not more than 200 present, and 
only on great occasions do their numbers reach 350. But there are about a 
hundred able, hard-working, ambitious or patriotic, I will not decide, but we 
may truly say uncovetous individuals, who devote themselves entirely to 
the affairs of the country. It is from them that the ministers and secretaries 
of state are taken. ‘They sit in every parliamentary committee. They alone 
do the work there, and consequently become the reporters of every bill pre- 
sented to the house. They preside over the different banks and railway 
companies. They are in the Council of State, at the head of the influcntial 
newspapers, and are besides very often professors at some important univer- 
sity. There is no harm in all this, as these men are really able, honest, and 
laborious, and public affairs thrive under their management. There is no 
reason, indeed, why everybody should take part iu politics, and accomplish 
his “ civic duties,” as itis the fashion on the Continent to say ; and it is much 
better perhaps in ordinary times that people should attend to their clients, 
customers, patients, etc., and leave politics to men who have made them 
the study of their lives, provided the nation in general be ready to fulfil its 
political duties at extraordinary conjunctures and when it imports to wrench 
the power from unworthy or incapable hands. It is also perfectly immate- 
rial whether towns and provinces are administered by self-government or by 
paid officials, provided the work is well done and constantly under the con- 
trol of the public. Only we must not call parliamentary government what 
is in fact a totally different thing. 

Let us, for instance, take the last great discussion which has been occu- 
pying the Italian Parliament at the end of the session which is expected to 
close to-morrow. The object of it was the budget, i.e., the primary object of all 
parliamentary government and its origin in its native land, England; the 
mainspring of its mechanism, the one instrument by which monarch and 
ministers are controlled. Did not this long discussion greatly resemble a 
sham-fight or an academical display, in spite of its interminable protraction ? 
First of all, it was not the budget of next, but that of this year, 
1872, which was discussed—in June, 1872! The Italian Parliament, 
indeed, has invented a strange system of financial control. Not only 
is the budget divided, as in France, into an ordinary and an extraor- 
dinary portion; but it is besides subject to two discussions—one called 
di prima previsione, the other styled definitive; the one of which ought to 
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take place in March, the second not later than November of the preceding 
year. Practica me however, the first discussion never takes place before De 
he 


cember, when there is little time left, and the second twelve months later, 
when the money oe already been spent. So we may register a great pro 
gress this time, half only of the money having been spent when the definitive 
budget came before the House. The natural consequence of this 1 iral 
system is that the items of the ministry are very summarily touched upon in 
the first debate, everybody reserving himself for the seeond and delinitive 


| one, and that when this comes on, most of the deputies may think it hardly 


worth while to examine a budget closely which has already been submitted 
to a previous discussion. So everything is granted which the ministers pro- 
pose. However, this seems to the Italian deputies no reason why they 
should reduce their speeches; only instead of speaking to any det 


| purpose, such as to obtain a diminution of the sums proposed by the Minis 


| 


ters, they content themselves with expounding their own perso al ideas u 
religion, justice, liberty, war, and peace, etc. Still, to give every one h 

due, things go pretty much in the same way in all our Continental par! 

meuts; nor would one complain of the Italian financial eloquence which has 
consumed the last four weeks, if it had only been dramatic and amusin; 
the case usually in France. But if it was neither amus 
influential on public finances, it was not the less instructive in the highest 
degree concerning the disposition of tue country towards the Pope, France 
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and Germany, its state of defence, its commereial develo; pment, ete., of all 
which another time. Suffice it for the moment that this ii g session which 
has lasted from November till now, counted during the last six weeks as 


many sittings as during the first six months. Consequently no one will be 


justified in accusing our Parliament of laziness and abuse of holidays, if it is 


i 


true that ali’s well that ends well. 


P.S.—The trial of the murder of a Papal gendarme by Italian National 
er of the Mth of April, is new 
before court in Rome, and is creating the liveliest and most universal ex 


Guards, of which I wrote at length in my lett 


citement. The verdict will probably be given to-morrow, and reach you by 
telegraph before this.* 


7 ‘ . . ‘ 
Correspondence. 
BARON DALLING AND SECRETARY CL 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 





AYTON 

Str: My attention has been attracted to an extract from a letter of the 
late Baron Dalling and Bulwer (formerly Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer) written 
a short time before his death, referring to proceedings in Parlia 
ing the Treaty of Arbitration, which is in these words : 


ment concern- 


“T do regret indeed not being in England. The propheey I made in 
withdrawing my motion about America has been too closely fulfilled. Of 
course the time to settle the question was when every sen sible man in the 
United'States was disgusted by Sumner’s = ech. Ty allowing it to lic on 
the public mind, it sank into it and has become now a semi-national theory. 
How, when our only inducement to make a tre aty was to set this claim for 
indirect damages at rest, we could frame one which opened it, is to me mira- 
eulous. How they could introduce into such a docur ne nt the term ‘ growing 
out of,’ which would hardly occur to any one but amarket gardener, is also a 
marvel. As to the eenfidence displayed to American statesmen--when | 
had to make a treaty with them I took the trouble of going over all their own 
treaties, and in important passages I only used such words as they had used 
in the sense in which they had used them. Then, when they began their 
usual disputes about interpretation, I quoted their own authority. All their 
own newspapers acknowledged I was right, and that I had outwitted Clay 
ton, who died, they said, in consequence.” 

Now, it is certainly news to the family and friends of the late Secretary, 
that all, or any respectable number, of the newspapers of the country ascribed 
his death to his having been “‘outwitted” by his British antagonist in the 
negotiation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. The Baron must have been im- 
posed upon, in his latter days, by some good-natured friend. The death of 
Mr. Clayton did not take place until he had attained the usual age of his 
family ; it was six years and a half, after the treaty was concluded. In the 
meantime, and up to within a twelvemonth of that event, he enjoyed robust 
health ; and not to his most intimate friends did any expres 
him that the Treaty was not what it ought to have been. 
sidered it a de 
that it secured for the Interoceanie Canal the protection of Great Britain as 
well as the United States, and (2) it effectually disposed of the British Pro 
tectorate of the Mosquito King, and caused the 
of Greytown—by the enga 


~ ever escape 
Ie always con- 
sided suecess for his own Government in bse respects; (1) 


abandonment or evacuation 


gement that neither party would ever obtain or 


* The National Guards were acquitted, although there was a clear case against 
them.—Ep. NaTIoN. 
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maintain for itself any exclusive control over the said ship canal; agreeing 


that neither would ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the 








same, or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or asst 
or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or 
any part of Central America; nor would cither 


which either afforded 





ce use of any protection 





or might afford, or any allianee which either had or 


might have, to or with any state or people, for the purpose of erecting or 
maintaining any such fortifications, or of occupying, fortifying, or colonizing 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America, 
or of assuming or of exercising dominion over the same, ete. 

It should be understood, in order to a proper knowledge of what is meant 
by the above language, that Great Britain had, for a considerable period 
before the Treaty was negotiated, assumed a Protectorate over what it chose 
tu consider as the kingdom of Mosquito, a quite large region (represented 
on maps as the Mosquito Coast) lying on the eastern coast of Nicaragua, 
and had also taken possession of San Juan de Nicaragua, in Central Amer- 
ica, Which its agents Anglicized by calling it Greytown. The necessity for 
the Treaty of joint protection for the ship canal between the oceans fur- 
nished our Government with an opportunity for negotiating, if possible, 
that of her Majesty out of Central Aimerica where, to the extent referred 
to, it had established itself in violation, as was believed, of the famous 
Monroe Doctrine ; and Mr. Clayton, as the representative of President Taylor, 
availed himself of it. What success attended his labors is shown by the fact 
that the Protectorate was given up, and the settlement at Greytown aban- 
doned! How, then, it could be imagined that the American Secretary had 
been outwitted by the British negotiator, or why it should have been alleged 
that Mr. Clayton died of his adversary’s superior diplomacy, it is difficult to 
conjecture. Mr. Clayton always thought he had achieved a great success in 
negotiating the English out of Central America (for they are slow to leave 
when once their standard is planted upon foreign territory) ; but his personal 
regard for the able diplomatist who contended with him never allowed him 
to repeat what his own countrymen felt, and the non-partisan of them said, 
that he had got the better of (owtwitted) the British Envoy. The Treaty was 
not, at the time it was made, sufficiently appreciated—partly from ignorance 
of the subject matter beyond the mere canal question, and also because some 
partisan enemies of the American negotiator did not intend that it should 
be. But time has vindicated its wisdom on our part, and after Mr. Clayton’s 
death, Mr. Seward, in pronouncing his opinion of him in the Senate, referred 
to the Treaty in these words: 

“A very distinguished French savant (Mons, Ampére) begins his journal 
as a traveller with an account of his visit at the World’s Fair, held, 1 think, 
in 1852, in London; and he pronounces that great exhibition of the industry 
of so many nations as the first universal factin the history of the human race. 
ile egregiously erred. That great event was neither the most important, nor 
was it the first, of the universal facts which have transpired in our own day. 
The first universal fact—a fact indicating an ultimate union of the nations— 
was the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty, that Treaty which provided for the 
opening of passages of communication and connection across the Central 
American isthmus to the growing civilization of the western and modern, and 
the declining civilization of the eastern and ancient world. It was the feli- 
citous good fortune of John M. Clayton, not more than his genius and ability, 
that enabled him to link his own fame with that great and ‘stupendo us trans- 
action, and so to win for himself the eternal gr atitude of future generations, 
not only in his own country, but throughout the great divisions of the earth. 
Whatever difficulties have hitherto attended the execution of that great 
‘l'reaty, whatever future difficulties may attend it, the Treaty itself is the 
how of promise of peace, harmony, and concord to all nations, as it is an im 
perishable monument to the fame of him whose worth we celebrate and 


whose loss we deplore.” 
ws Fs 
July 3, 1872. 





POLITICAL CANDOR—MR. CURTIS AND MR. SCHURZ 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your last issue has suggested to me to ask the question whether the 
character of the political addresses of the approaching canvass cannot in some 
degree be improved. The well-known tendency of the heat of the struggle 
is to compel political speakers to abandon their self-respect in their partisan- 
ship, and to undo in this way any good work which belief in the honesty of 
their aims and the morality of their methods may have hitherto done. 

Such conduct seems to me worthy of grave animadversion, because of the 
injury it does to the cause of political morality and of good government, as it 
forcibly tends to persuade voters that all those who are demanding the re- 
form and ageeee of our politics are of the class of “ Pete” McClure of 
Peunsylvyania, or “ Hank” Smith of New York. 

It really seems to me, therefore, to be one of the most important questions 
the political situation at - sent, whether Mr. Schurz will maintain or 
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itlon the high ground he occupied at the receut conference, 
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in the brilliant and forcible statement he is expected to make of the reasons 
why the honest men of the eer s should prefer Mr. Greeley to General 
Grant, he will refuse to ignore the defects and weaknesse: 
and speak with becoming freedom of Mr. Greeley’s 
trusts and the evil reputations of te politicians who surround and are likely 
to control him. And if Mr. Schurz, with chivalric courage, thus discharges 
his duty, will Mr. George W illiam Cn rtis, in the brilliant and forcible state- 
ment he is expected to make of the reasons why the honest men of the country 
should prefer General Grant to Mr. Greeley, refuse to ignore the defects and 
weaknesses of his candidate, and give fit expression to the reprobation with 
which the country resisted General Grant’s course in reference to San Do- 
mingo and his appointment of Mr. Murphy, and still resists his retention of 
Mr. Kramer and Mr. Casey ? 

If these two distinguished and accomplished orators set the example, it 
is safe to predict that it will be followed by hundreds of others of lesser note, 
and in this manner the whole truth will be told to those most needing to 
hear it; the political education of our voters generally assisted, and the 
reform of our public life rendered far more feasible. xX. 

June 28, 1872. 
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SUNDAY AND SABBATH. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: There is a short notice of a magazine article on the above subject in 
your No. 365, page 426, June 27, which seems to convey the idea that there 
may legitimately exist a wide difference among men in the manner of obsery- 
ing the Sabbath, and that bull-baiting, cock-fighting, horse-racing, dancing, 
theatre-going, ete., are as proper on that day as on any other. My eye 
happened to light not long since upon a passage in an old French writer 
which, I think, may serve to illustrate this subject. Malherbe, writing in 
1628, shortly after the settlement of Plymouth, gave utterance to the follow- 
ing sentiments: 

“There are but two kings in Europe capable of managing artillery in a 

campaign ; if I have not told you so before, I tell it to you now, for it is the 


truth. ‘There are only two powers in Christendom—France 2 and Spain; as to 
the others, they are mere imitators and nothing more.” 


Now, it so happens that the leading nations at the present day observe 
the Sabbath in a very different way from that in which it is observed in 
France and Spain; and is it not probable that the ascendency of these lead- 
ing nations is due chiefly to this fact? In working out the practical prob- 
lems of social and national life, is not that nation the most likely to suceced 
best which makes the strictest and most accurate applications of the axioms 
of moral science? These axioms are not mere inatters of opinion which may 
be put to vote and carried by a majority for or against. The manner of ob- 
serving the Sabbath is prescribed by the Decalogue, and it is as binding upen 
us as any other article of the Decalogue. That opinion which makes {ree 
with one of these articles will be naturally prone to make free with all the 
others. 

You allude to “Brattleboro, in rural Vermont,” a3 an American town 
where the Sabbath is still observed, Plymouth fashion, but where, neverthe- 
less, lies buried—“ his tomb a place of honor”—“ a man who was one of the 
most colossal thieves, one of the steadiest liars, and one of the loosest livers 
that have ever disgraced recent Christian civilization.” It is true that the 
remains of this man were received back to his native State from un-Ameri- 
can New York with a demonstration of mingled curiosity and respect due to 
his New-York-made ‘distinction, where the Sabbath is studiously desecrated, 
and where murder and coyetousness seem to be becoming as little revolting 
as Sabbath-breaking. It is true, too, that, besides a Fisk and Gould, Vermont 
has produced an Abner Kneeland, a Joe Smith, a Brigham Young, a Stephen 
Douglass, who were generously willing that the people should have slavery 
and polygamy or not, just as they pleased ; but individual exceptions can in no 
wise be taken as evidence of the goodness or badness of a general system. 
The Puritan observance of Sabbath may have become a mere habit with 
us, just as our political machinery has done, without much discernment or 
living principle, and it may be rapidly degenerating. Wein New England 
may be merely following good general habits, moral and political, as the 
Jews did, without applying their essential principles te the exigencies of the 
times, proceeding from routine rather than from forethought and reflection ; 
our sense of principle may become obtunded ; but if we should as a people 
ever come to make the desecration of the Sabbath a habit, we shall then 


probably have a community of such individuals as you allude to instead of 


one or a few only, and must change our form of government. Our defects, 
whatever they may be, are not owing, I think, to what remains of our Puri- 
tanical observance of the Sabbath. 


The energizing moral influence of the Sabbath on individual and national 
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character is due rather to its disciplinary than to its laxative or indulgential 
effect. It is natural that democratic tendencies should revolt at 
and our manner of observing the Sabbath is therefore undergving a chang 
but not, it appears to me, for the better. 


discipline, 





J. W. Preps. 


BeattieBoro, Vt., June 29, 1872. 

(If he will allow us to tell him so, our correspondent draws 
inferences which are more swiftly than correctly drawn. We have 
said nothing that need lead anybody to suppose that we regard 
going to a Sunday bull-fight, in Vermont or elsewhere, as no worse 
than going to a Monday bull-fight. We think it would be worse for 
various reasons. It is to the Puritanization of Sunday that people 
object, not the observance of it.—Ep. NATION. ] 


Notes. 


- ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, Professor-} History in the 
A Georgia University, signalizes his accession to a post in which he may 
yet do considerable harm by writing a “ Compendium of History of the 
United States,” of which E. J. Hale & Son, New York, are to be the pub- 


Elect of 


lishers.——Mr. Edward McPherson’s “‘ Hand-Book of Politics for 1872” will 
be more than commonly acceptable in the approaching campaign. It will 


make the usual thin octavo of 240 pages, and be issued by Philp & Solo- 
mons of Washington.——The Collector of the Port of Boston and the Rey. 
Elias Nason have undertaken a “ Life of Henry Wilson,” 
lished early next month by B. B. Russell, Boston. 


which will be pub- 


—Tourists in search of a new sensation this summer might do worse than 
visit the Wyandotte Cave of Crawford County, in the southwestern part of 
Indiana. It is probably as extensive as the Mammoth Cave, and, while 
“it lacks large bodies of water which diversify the scene in the latter, 
abounds more in stalactites and stalagmites, some of the former having a 
very peculiar wormlike or macaroni-like form, and twisting and winding in 
masses “like the locks of a Medusa”; and it is superior to its sar ated 
rival “in its vast rooms, with steplike domes, and often huge stalag 
central hills.” 


mites on 
Such is a portion of the very interesting y given 
by Professor E. D. Cope in the American Naturalist for July, from which we 
further extract this incidental remark, which we dare say has been antici- 
pated in the minds of many who read it: 

“T believe that wild animals betake themselves to caves to die, and that 

this habit accounts in large part for the great collection of skeletons found in 
the cave deposits of the world. After much experience in woodcraft. I may 
say that I ne ver found the bones of a wild animal that had not died by t the 
hand of man, lying exposed in the forest. I once thought I had found the 
place where a turkey vulture (Cathartes aura) had closed its career, on the 
edge of a wood, and it seemed that no accident could have killed it, the 
bones were so entire as I gathered them up one by one. At last I raised 
the slender radius ; it was broken, and the only injured bone. I tilted each 
half of the shait, and from one relled a single shot! The hand of man had 
becn there.” 
The hand of man has another tribute paid it in this month’s Naturalist, 
by Mr. J. A. Allen, in his “Ornithological Notes from the West.” The 
Mormon is the man referred to, and what his hand has done in a little more 
than twenty years is not only to change a sage-brush and grease-wood desert 
into fruitful fields of farms and orchards, but to produce corresponding 
changes in the fauna of the great Salt Lake Valley, “increasing the number 
of all the smaller birds, but especially the granivorous and frugivorous birds,” 
and materially reducing the number of the water-fowl. The European 
house-sparrow, the common Eastern quail, and the Californian quail are 
among the birds for which Utah is thus under obligations to polygamy. Dr. 
H. Hagen’s article on “‘ Mimicry in the Colors of Insects” introduces, if we 
mistake not, some useful distinctions in the discussion ef this interesting 
branch of the Darwinian hypothesis. 

—One of the most remarkable traits of the Society of Jesus has always 
been its literary productiveness. Wherever its members went, no sooner had 
they founded a house, a college, a mission, than they began to write books. 
The result has been a vast literature, not theological alone, though chiefly 
that, but embracing almost every branch of knowledge. Several mem- 
bers of the Society have attempted its bibliography—Ribadeneira, Aleg: 
Southwell, and for the historians Stoeger— 
garded as marvels of diligence and complete 
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—The first article in the Cont mporary Review for June, on the “R 
gious Education of Women,” by the Rev derick Litth 
deserves attention both for the importance of the subject and the al 
which itis treated. The author emects that the great preponderance 
in the church seriously affects the clergy ; 


Richard Fre 
vil lity 1 with 
‘of women 
that their low standard of education 
is “one of the chief intellectual drawbacks which unnecessarily limit 
due and reasonable influence of a teaching 
state”; that “when men come to church they hear for the 

mons written from the woman’s lowered point of view, 
dressed to women only” 


the 
ecclesiastics as body in the 
most part rer 
and practically ad 
; that “preachers have acted, cons 
scivusly, on the principle that there is no use trying to influence men, and 
that it is better to devote their energies to women.” He 
pulpit instruction for women is in itself errone: 
emotions, affections, love of order and pegulesity 
mission to authority”; that it advocates only a 
blamelessness, leading to spiritual atrophy,” and is particularly 
in treating of the relation of women to men in religion—* He 
she for God in him,” being about the amount of it. 
struction, he declares, reacts on the teachers, 
horizon as that they are constantly endeavoring to depict. 

women occupy in the church to-day, that is, the submissive, receptive posi 
tion, doing none of their own thinking, shoving every responsibility on to the 
shoulders of men, and counting a certain blind self-abnegation as the highest 
virtue, Dr. Littledale blames Justinian and the lawyers, who declared that 
woman never comes to years of discretion, and not the spirit or intention of 
Christianity 
God. 
partly 
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In pointing out the faults of women, arising partly from education and 
from nature, Dr. Littledale 


nakes no very new charges 
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“1. Celui qui éeoute, qui préte Voreille A ce qu’on lui dit, 4 ce qui 
est dit. 

“ ¢ Je connais peu d’éeouteurs aussi intelligents. Les bons écouteurs font 
les bons parleurs.’—Mére, uvres posthumes, i. 23. 


“2. Celui qui écoute par indise rétion.” 
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an exact 


ppears to be conclusive écout ur is used as 
Blackwood, to 
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to be quite as useful a guide. For instance—and this touches the gist of 
the disecussion—if a translator from Enelish into French were secking a 
svnonvin for “listener.” would he or would he not be liable to mistake in 
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ing, “ listener,” and qualifies it with “ bad sense,” allowing no other? If, as 


we suppose, the author * Mére” is Méré (1610-1635), the tendency of French 
usage since his day ig strongly in favor of Blackwond’s line of argument: 
aud of Méré it is asserted in Bouillet’s “ Dietionnaire Universel d'Histoire 
et de Géographie” that “son style était déparé par Vaffectation et par la 
manie de se singulariser.” 

—Father { 


sarin, whose work on the Russian clergy has just been trans- 
lated into English, is also editor of a collection which may fairly claim at- 
tention, now that his order is on the point of being suppressed in Germany. 
* Les Jésuites en Russie, 1772-1785,” relates how the Society of Jesus, in spite 
of its suppression by Clement XIV. in 1773, managed to survive in Russia 
under Catherine IL., Paul I., and Alexander I. It consists of a series of ori- 
ginal documents, memoirs, ete., beginning, in the first volume, with the 
Latin text and French translation of a “ Récit @un Jésuite de la Russie 
Blanche,” whose name is unknown, but who wrote in 1786, and whose nar- 
rative serves very well as a general introduction to the subject. More 
readers will probably be found for the “Journal et Correspondance de 
André-Marie Ampére,” the great discoverer of electro-dynamics. Few auto- 
biographies permit such intimate glimpses of character and feeling as this, 
in which there is scareely an allusion to science, but an unreserved transcrip- 
tion of Ampére’s emotions daying courtship and after marriage—“ written in 
Lyonnese, with a constant abuse of the past-definite.” Other recent French 
publications of note chiefly conecrn the war and the Commune. For the 
history of the latter, these two works will be found valuable for reference : 
“ Dépositions des Témoins de l’Enquéte Parlementaire sur l’ Insurrection du 
13 Mars,” in 3 vols., by Henri Ameline; and the digest of this mass of testi- 
mony made by Edmond Villetard—*“ L’Insurrection du 18 Mars. Extraits 
des Dépositions. ’ A theme which has 
not yet lost its interest finds illustration in “‘ Les Ballons pendant le Siége 
de Paris,” by G. de Clerval, which embraces narratives of sixty aerial voy- 
ages, compiled from various sources. 


classés, diseutés et résumés.’ 


—The “ Philosophische Bibliothek,” edited by Von Kirchmann, and pub- 
lished by L. Heimann of Berlin, is a decided success. Nearly 150 weekly 
parts have already been issued at 5 groschen each. The complete works of 
Kant, of Spinoza, and of Descartes have been published in this cheap form, 
aud may be had either in volumes or by separate topies. Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schleiermacher are in course of publication. Books of Aristotle, in Ueber- 
weg’s version, and of Plato, in Schleiermacher’s, have appeared, and also 
translations of Bacon, Berkeley, and Hume. The type is good, the size a 
smail duodecimo, and each volume is accompanied with indexes, notes, and 
essays. Some of the latter are expanded into separate volumes, and are 
valuable not only for the criticism of the author under review, but as inde- 
pendent contributions to the philosophy of the present. Viewed in all these 
points, the Philosophical Library furnishes a very complete and satisfactory 
apparatus for the use of the student ; and American students who read Ger- 
man would do well to avail themselves of those sections of it which are not 
accessible in English. 

—We have had lately, in book and lecture, something in the nature of 
alvice and encouragement to those who aspire to become journalists. A 
perfectly just and broad statement of the kind and amount of preparation 
which the ideal editor should have had, would probably not tend to recruit 
the profession, while it might even have the mischievous effect of confirm- 
ing the popular notion that a journalist—that is, a man who writes for the 
newspapers—must necessarily have an official and regular connection, as 
proprietor or salaried employee, with some particular paper. Journalists 
of this kind there must be, just as there must always be persons who make 
# business of polities; but one of the causes why both professions degene- 
rate as they do is the withdrawal of nearly all interest or participation in 
tem on the part of men who, without neglecting their proper pursuits, could 
easily overmatch the Bennetts and Forneys and Butlers and Mortons in the 
ficlds which they and their kind so largely monopolize. In Italy, one of the 
inmost active and useful members of parliament, Bonghi, is at the same time 
& university professor, a regular contributor to quarterly reviews, and the 
editor of a daily paper second to none in influence in the peninsula, part 
of Whose preparation as a journalist and statesman has been a thorough 
study, uuremittingly maintained, of English and American affairs and insti- 
tutions. The late Jan Rudolph Thorbecke, who died at the age of seventy- 
four, when Premier for the third time of the Dutch Cabinet, and who had 
inore influence than any other person on the political development of his 
country during the present century, had for his preparation in practical poli- 
ties, first, university training at Amsterdam and Leyden (1815-20), where 
ve himself to philology, history, and philosophy, being made a doctor 
‘atiffe in I-20; then two years’ study, in the German universities, of 
the philosophy of Schelling and Hegel; then two years as Privatdocent in 
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| Giessen and Géttingen; then a professorship of history at Ghent (1924-30); 


then a professorship in the law faculty at Leyden, till 1840, when he first 
took his seat in the Dutch Chamber engaged in a revision of the constitu- 
tion which he had advocated in a work published the year before, and which 
consolidated, as it were, the liberal “ Thorbeckian” party which his univer- 
sity lectures had raised up in the previous twenty years. “There are a num- 


| ber of examples like these, which may be pondered by those who ask them- 





selves, ‘‘ What shall I do to become a journalist?” or, “ How must I pre- 
pare myself to become a statesman?” or, “ How can I help to influence 
politics ?” 

—There has been much unsatisfactory speculation as to the origin of the 
word ‘ Maroon ”’—a fugitive slave—which seems merely an abbreviated form 
of the Spanish-American “ Cimarron,” denoting the same thing (primarily an 
adjective signifying “ wild, unruly,” applied to men and beasts). Whatever 
be the true etymology, the maroon himself has been found wherever, in the 
West Indies or South America, slavery existed and its victims have had to 
choose between the cruelty of men and the terrors of the wilderness. As 
long ago as 1804, Robert Charles Dallas, uncle of our late Minister to Eng- 
land, could write a “History of the Maroons” in his native island of 
Jamaica; and those who took part in the campaigns to suppress them have 
also left memoirs possessing all the interest of romances. Nor have romances 
been wanting. What Mrs. Stowe did for the anonymous maroons of the 
Great Dismal Swamp, and what another novelist might have done for those of 
the Florida everglades, has just been done for the banditti-fugitives of Brazil by 
Sr. Bernardo Guimaraes, in his “ Lendas e Narrativas,” a volume containing 
three tales, of which the first and much the best is “Uma Historia de Quilom- 
bolas.” The quilombola and the maroon are one, but the former gets his name 
from the company (quilombo) to which he belongs. This is an association 
of runaways who live by plunder, but are subject to strict regulations among 
themselves. They used to abound particularly in the mining districts in the 
province of Minas Geraes, where no sooner was one suppressed than another 
sprang up; and though every capitao do matto who brought in the head of 
a quilombola received from the authorities fifty octaves of gold, their auda- 
city was undiminished, and finally the miners and planters were compelled 
to seeure themselves from molestation by a regular tribute to the quilombos. 
These bands dwelt in the thickly overgrown caves which the province so 
generously provides for all outcasts, and connected with which were natural 
or artificial subterranean outlets, making capture difficult. Initiation into 
the quilombo was attended with ceremonies partaking of fetichism—such as 
making an incision in the breast with a knife, and catching the blood in a 
leather bag filled with the trumpery of the witches’ caldron, which was 
afterwards hung about the neck of the novice, the whole being confirmed by 
an oath of fearful import in cabalistic African lingo. According to the zambi, 
or chief, the discipline was more or less severe, sometimes almost monastic 
in its restrictions as regarded drinking, dancing, and the treatment of cap- 
tured women. The rules protecting the latter were not a little remarkable 
for their stringency. The various quilombos were united by a sort of free- 
masonry, and traffic with the outer world was constantly kept up, often by 
means of persons who occupied a high social position. The story of Sr. 
Guimaraes, who, by the way, is a native of Minas Geraes, and is able to pain 
from the life, is atale of negro love and abduction, of which the date is 1820, 
or two years before the declaration of Brazilian independence. Nevertheless, 
many of the incidents and customs which he describes are far from being 
obsolete, however deserving of extinction. 


MISS M. F. ROSSETTI’S “SHADOW OF DANTE.” * 
_~ MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI may be said to have hereditary 
4 qualifications for standing as an interpreter of Dante between our Eng- 
lish-speaking public and the great mediaeval poet. Her family, originating 
in Italy, has long lived in England in a not uncongenial exile; her father 
ras an enthusiastic student of Dante, an acute and learned commentator 
upon his poems, and, we may almost say, a faithful disciple of the poet as a 
political leader; he and Miss Rossetti’s brothers have been translators and 
explicatory critics of the poetry of Dante, his predecessors, and his contem- 
poraries ; she, her sisters, and her brothers have for their lives long breathed 
the atmosphere of art, and practised art in more than one of its branches ; 
some of them, we do not know if not all of them, have been at one with the 
poet in faith, and partakers with him in his high desires for Italy, humanity, 
and religion. 
That there was need of such an interpreter there can be no doubt, either 
in this country, where our most popular poet, a marvellously accomplished 





* “A Shadow of Dante. Being an Essay towards studying Himself, his World, and 
his Pilgrimage. By Maria Francesca Rossetti.’’ London: Rivingtous. Boston : Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1872. Wis 4 “ 
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translator, has done so much to popularize the “ Divina Commedia,” or in 
England, where, if there has been much translation of Dante, there is a reading 
public not, upon the whole, very responsive to the lofty religious idealism 
and the narrow political intensity of this wonderful Italian embodiment of 
intellectual medigvalism. Miss Rossetti may properly hope that she has in 
this little volume done good service to the object of her reverent love and to 
the cause of poetry. To the general reader, Dante is known by the episodes 
of his poem; for one person who has studied the whole of his great work, for 
every ten who have so much as read the first third of it through, there are 
fifty among those who know his name who have read of Paolo and Francesca, 
of the everlasting gate of hell, of Ugolino and Ruggieri, and who have but 
very little further acquaintance with the scenes of that tremendous pilgrim- 
age, and with its vast fabric of poetry, philosophy, theology, aud science, 
false and true. Miss Rossetti’s plan has been first to set forth briefly and in 
plain language, made plainer when pecessary by pictures and diagrams, 
Dante’s scheme of the universe, and to show what biography and 
history reveal his experience in life to have been; then, in the second 
place, to expound in greater detail the physical and moral basis on 
which he constructs his three worlds of the damned, the blessed, 
and the expiating, and, by way of doing this, to narrate, now in the 
poet’s own words, now in a prose summary of her own, the course 
of his journey. Her main object, she adds, in adopting and carrying oat this 
plan was to allow Dante to present the reader with his autobiography as 
written in his poem—a poem written from the whole brain and the deep of 
the heart, if any ever was; to enable us to study his character; “to be 
spiritualized by his spirit and upborne on his wings,” and subsidiarily to ex- 
emplify his treatment of his main themes. Thus it is that what is episodical 
in the poem is omitted, and thus that Miss Rossetti has been careful of 
literalness in the choice of translated versions. One principle of translation, 
she holds, should govern the writer who wishes to set before the reader the 
thoughts of common authors, and quite another should govern him who 
would set before his reader a style and an author immortal and unique. She, 
therefore, uses Mr. Longfellow’s version of the “ Purgatorio” and “ Paradiso,” 
and her brother’s, Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s, version of the “ Inferno.” 

Avowedly it is to general readers that Miss Rossetti makes her address, 
and it may perhaps be questioned whether such readers will not find her 
somewhat too reverent and submissive a devotee of the poet and philoso- 
pher, too loving and sympathetic a fellow-worshipper ; and whether they will 
not find in her book a shadow of the man as he was, so sharply distinct and 
austerely true as to be repellent in much the same way as he himself. We 
partly think the volume would practically have been shorter had it been 
lengthened by more discursive comments, biographic and historic, and more 
of the mere poetry which keeps for Dante a place in the common heart of 
mankind, in spite of all that offends in him, in spite of all that puzzles, all 
that time has consigned to dusty death, all that transcends the possible ex- 
perience of common minds and spirits, all in which the great Florentine is 
beneath the intelligence of to-day, opposed to the sympathies and beliefs of 
our age and race, obscure to our understanding, above us in rapt contempla- 
tion of heavenly things. Not many of our fellow-citizens or of their trans- 
atlantic cousins have had the training which enables them to live long at the 
altitudes whither Miss Rossetti eagerly and easily soars with her guide's 
help; not many of them have more than a faint care for the two-natured 
Gryphon, ruddy and white, symbolic of the central figure of Christianity ; 
nor-for the Lake of Light, effulgent with the Unspeakable Light shiuing 
upon the convex summit of the Primum Mobile; nor for Rachel, the Con- 
templative Life, with her mirror, and Leah, the Active Life, with her woven 
garlands; nor for the golden Heaveuly Rose, whose petals are the saints; 
n0r the choral dance of the three Theological Virtues in red, white, and 
green, and of the four Jewish Cardinal Virtues, in robes of a purple color; 
nor the cleansing purgations and the hopeful agony of the terraced mount. 
Everywhere, even in the poct’s native land, it is the “ Inferno” by itself that 
makes for him his name among all classes of his readers save the very best, 
and we dare say that part of the Sacred Poem may, for pleasing his Eng- 
lish-speaking readers, have a particular aptitude. To them, as to other 
such torments for such crimes affords at once to man’s love of exercis- 
ing power, to his rude sense of justice, and to his love of strong emotion, 
its gloom, sometimes grand, oftener painful and mean, answering to the 
gioom within and around man—these qualities must make it always univer- 
sally acceptable, and perhaps, as we say, to them more than to other men. 
But as for the “ Purgatorio,” it is an Englishman of a very rare sort who 
has done anything worth while with purgatory; it was Mr. J. H. Newman 
who wrote: 

* Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
‘There let me be, 


And there, in tears, the lone night-watches keep, 
Told out for me,” ete., ete. 


Nation. 
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ferings such 


A soul’s desire to be purged by submissive penitential su 
an Englishman as Mr. Newman could conceive, with a true 
ness, but of his fellow-countrymen, or of ours, not very 2 


many 
heartily into his feeling. 


faith and fond 
could ent 
Do what you know is right and go to heaven, do 
what you know is wrong and go to hell, and stay there, is their simple ereed 
Nor do the theological abstractions or the religious raptures and intensities 
of the “ Paradiso,” any more than the remorseful supineness of the “ Pu 
torio ” the sense of unworthiness born of a clinging leve to | 
the average Englishman or American by any strong attraction. ‘| 
mogony of the Mount of Purgatory answering to the hollow 
antipodal to Jerusalem, surrounded by the nine heavens and the E: 
in concentric spheres, have about the same charm for him as the g.ou; 
saints disposed in garlands, or the discourse of Saint Bernard concernin; 
Elect Babes and their degrees, or the astrological canses which nia! to 
be sometimes more avaricious than their father: Beatrice 

the apparition of the very Living Light 


) ‘ 4 } 
cone ¢ bul, AOU 


, OF tae Cyes ul 


“ Of threefold color and of one dimension.”’ 


But if Miss Rossetti, in her worship of the poet, has per 


haps made 
l hips Tina 


“ Shadow of Dante” less capable than it might be of conciliating the kind 
ness of the general public which she wishes to bring into the true Dantean 
fold, there are several classes of readers who will welcome the book as a 
great assistance and a great means of pleasure, It is much to have a con 

ment on Dante’s poem by a well-learned writer living 


in our own time, aad 


writing our own language, to whom the Gryphon actually a dread 


symbol that fills the soul with adoring awe and k 


ive, Whose heat 3 
still when the shades chant In evxitu Israel de Agypte, who, in short 
shares all the fears and hopes of the poet, and to whom every thought of 
his is weighty, pregnant with meauing of utmost conceru to us th 


in this life and the life to come; and such a commentator Miss 
Rossetti is. To her, as <Ahithophel to the chosen people consul 

ing him, Dante speaks as if one took counsel of the oracles of 
God. In his song she hears less the music than the voice de 

claring the nature of sin, the way of cure, the pains through 
which redemption is sought, the bitter and sweet of forgiveness aud amend 
ment, the bliss of reconciliation with the soul's Maker, the eestasy of th 

redeemed, not “sweltering in quiet waves of immortality,” but burning 
in love and joy ineffable, at the end of all things, at the heart of all things. 
content. This oneness of feeling with the poet makes of Miss Rossetti 


a guide through Dante who will to many be of more service than many cor 
mentators of more learning and parade of learning. | provided 
they are numerous enough, her readers will tind more knowledge explaining 
will 1 
where else find in one volume so much he!p towards an understanding of the 


th 


n other books, 





the intricacies and obscurities of the poems, but we believe they 


details of the poem, and at the same time 


towards getting into a mood of 
mind somewhere in the neighborhood of sympathy with the poet's religious 


feeling and thought. Something not contemptible the book also does te- 
wards another end, and doubtless it will avail to send readers where more 
will be done in the same direction—the intelligent appreciation of the ages 
of which Dante was the product, and of which his poem is but the principal 
literary expression. Miss Rossetti’s strength is otherwise employed; the 
man, his faith, which is her faith, his religious sufferings and aspirations, a 
her theme rather than his poetry or the history of him and of his time; but 
she will point her intelligently curious reader to this fruitful field of study, 
Thus she speaks of it in her preface : 


re 


“Are we of those who, deeply and intelligently interested in the past, 
love in every period to dive below thé surface and welcome as peculiarly 
precious every ray of contemporary light thrown on persons and events? 
Dante is a focus of such rays: bask we in them, and we shall know what at 
the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century— 
among the most intellectual people of the West—were the highest attain- 
ments of the highest minds in physical science; what natural and moral 
problems received an astrological solution; what judgment was passed at 


| the time, or soon afterwards, on such personages as Frederick Uf. of Ger- 
men, its easily apprekeusible spiritual truths, the pleasure its spectacle of | 


many, Philippe le Bel, Charles of Anjou; what was the character of the 
petty Italian states and princes of the period; what manners and customs 
prevailed ; what corruptions revolted dignified and pious soals; how nearly 
on the same level of reality medieval habits of thought and study placed 
historic fact and classic fable ; what were the speculations of philosophers, 
what the contemplations of theologians, what 
religious thought in those who by reason of 


the general tone of moral and 


» had their senses exercised 





| to discern both good and evil.” 


And however far her readers may go in their investigations, there are 
many of them who will still find it profitable to return to Miss Rossetti’s 
modest volume for a light which no critical 


itical commentator or historical bie 
graphy wil! be likely to shed. 
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CALVERT’S “GOETHE.” 
\ BOOK on Goethe is so far from being an ordinary production of the Ame- 
A s that the mere fact of its appearance is noteworthy, and when, 
oreover, we receive one that shows a generous ay pprec iation of much that 
s best in this great man, and a delicate, intelligent sympathy with his life 
In this volume, Mr. Calvert gives 
us the fruits of careful study and of long—if anything, perhaps too ary cn 


flection. The beok is not a biography, but rather a collection ef essay: 


and works, we cannot withhold praise. 


that treat with great fairness different sides of Goethe’s complex character 
and varied life. Goethe, v 
the civilization of two widely divergent centuries, demands more serious 
consideration and a broader treatment than is generally acceptable to the 
essayist who tries to find one word that shall be most appticabie to his sub- 
ject, as if, by some happy chance, the secret of the universe could be ex- 
pressed in a bon mot. ‘This is by no means an error into which Mr. Calvert 
fulls; he is everywhere painstaking in his quest of accuracy, as well as 
generous, even enthusiastic, in his method. The very titles of his various 
essays show this, stating very well the salient points that need discussion. 
They are “ Weimar and Italy,” “Poetry and Science,” “ Schiller,” *‘ Friend- 
ships,” ‘‘ Loves,” “ Faust,” and, in conclusion, a brief biographical sketch. 

In every one of these essays we find proofs of Mr. Calvert’s delicacy 
and knowledge. He illustrates all that he has to say by copious extracts 
from Goethe’s own writings, tempering all by good, and often excellent, eri- 
ticism. For example, we quote the following brief account of the “ West- 

tlicher Divan”: 


This is no simple task. who so nearly represented 


“Tts origin is peculiarly characteristic of Goethe. In 1815, the transla- 
tions by Von Hammer of the poems of Hafiz fell into his hands, and by 
these he was so affected that, in his own words, he ‘had to become produe- 
tive in order not to be overwhelmed by them.’ The strong effect was much 
owing to his sympathy, especially now in his autumnal life, with the 

erenity and checrfulness and wisdom of the famous Persian poet... . 

“The poems of Hafiz moved Goethe to embody in verse, with an Oriental 
coloring, much that lay stored and ripened within him, waiting just for this 
stimulus. The ‘ Divan,’ lifted on the gradually self- refining judgments 
of criticism, has now taken its k asting place among the choice creations of 
poetie art, uniquely enjoyed because, under a captivating mask of Oriental- 
ism, it combines solidity with grace, depth with lightness, wisdom with wit. 
By some of Goethe's contemporaries it was dis sparaged as unpatriotic and far- 
fetched : unpatriotic, because begun es the war of liberation in 1813; 
far-fetched on account of its Eastern dress.” 

The limits of the volume forbade that everything should be said that 
might be said; but, this considered, Mr. Calvert offers to the careful reader 
a very complete impression of Goethe. In the treatment of his life, espe- 
cially in the chapters upon his friendships and his loves, we think that we 
have the best of the book. The little sketch of his intimacy with Zelter is 
particularly good, in spite of its brevity. In treating of Goethe’s love-affairs, 
Mr. Calvert is the most lenient of judges. He finds fault, very properly, with 
those critics who would wish to have had the power to arrange Goethe’s flir- 
tations and marriage in the way they would like to settle those of their own 

sons aad daughters. But while Mr. Calvert is far from any such perversion 
of the critic’s duty, and makes due allowance for Goethe’s warm nature, it 
scems to us that he ignores one of his most prominent traits, namely, his in- 
tense egotism. This was shown most clearly in his love-affairs, but not by 
any means in them alone, though it is in relation to them that the world is 
most nearly agreed about what goes to show this fault. If this were simply 
a personal fault, merely affecting one in his relations with his more intimate 
companions, the essayist might well omit all mention of it; for who cares 
for Herder’s irritability or Voltaire’s testiness? But in Goethe this egotism 
was so much of the man, it was so important an element of his intellectual 
growth, it was indeed such an intellectual process in itself, so directly the 
result of his intelligence in struggle with his passionate nature, that its 
omission seems to be serious, although one that is due to Mr. Calvert’s de- 
sire to be free from any imputations of petty fault-finding. In this chapter, 
apropos of his leaving Wetzlar, we find the following description of some 
points of Goethe’s character :— 

‘A characteristic of Goethe waz a demand for sensuous pre sence in the 
object of his interest. He required personally to feel, or to have felt, a 
passion or emotion in order to represent it poe tically. And the range ef his 
se preset tations is so wide because the gamut of his sensibilities was so full 
and fine. Certain passions and conjunctions had not been deeply experienced 
because the Df had been resisted. Near enough he had cal nly stood to be 
singed by the flame and smoke of voleanoes whose craters he would not ex- 
plore to the bottom ; he had gaze d into abysses whose depths he with hetd 
himself from sounding. To the poet this was enough : it gave him a clear 
right of usufruct. He could not rest until he had seen Italy, and had stood 
face to face with its bays and mountains, its sun and moon, and its marvels 
of art. Ilis imagination asked for solid stuff, palpitating reality, out of 


* Goethe. His Life and ‘Works, An Essay. By George i. Calvert.” 
Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard & Di lirgb am. 172. 
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ation. 








which to shape its creations: it could not snatch men and women from the 
air. Both the perceptions and the affections cf Goethe were keen and 
strong; and while they fed his larger faculties of thought and emotion, they 
upheld and strengthened each the other. He loved a person the more for 
seeing him or her: presence bred love, and love throve on presence. . . 
Being, from the wealth of his sympathies and vivacity of temperament, very 
impressible, new objects made themselves readily weleeme. By no me: 
were the old lost or effaced, but for the moment their place was supplied. 

Add to this his joyousness, his activity of intellect, his pone ical sense, his 
self-control, and we can understand how he could, in most cases, inward! ly 






| master what he felt ought to be mastered.” 





The last few lines express, to our thinking, as we have implied, but part 
of the truth, although it is certainly an important part. The first few lines 
seem to express a quality of Goethe’s mind which is generally neglected in 
the long-drawn comparisons between him and Schiller, and in the equally 
interminable discussion as to whether he was more a subjective or objective 
poet. and this is his subjectivity in the choice of a subject and his objectivity 
in the treatment. 

While Mr. Calvert’s essay can be recommended for what he says, his 
manner of saying it deserves a different qualification. There is hardly a page 
which does not contain at least one sentence, and very often more, that 
require to be read twice or thrice before the meaning is perfectly clear. 
This singular intricacy of our author's style is much to be regretted for the 
sake of the subject, the reader, and the author. It is unfair for all. A book 
thus handicapped has no chance in comparison with one of even less genuine 
merit. To the reader this ruggedness gives much the same impression that 
would be made upon him by visiting a picture-gallery in which all the pic- 
tures were hung upside down: the better the pictures, the greater would be 
his regret. We need give no examples of what will be plain enough to the 
many who, we hope, will read this excellent book in spite of its occasional 
difficulties. They will be well repaid. It lacks literary smoothness, but it 


contains the results of hard thinking and much cultivation; the faults of 


style to which we allude often but hide subtle thought. In conclusion, we 

would call Mr. Calvert’s attention to the misquotation at the bottom of page 
73 and the top of the next page, which could be easily corrected in another 
edition. 


“PAPER MONEY THE ‘ROOT OF EVIL.’”* 
|" is said of a distinguished professor of mathematics that the only grades 
of merit he ever recognized among his pupils were the highest and the 
lowest. Wither a pupil understood the subject, or he did not; in the former 
case he received the highest mark, in the latter the lowest. Writers on the 
currency may be classified in the same way. One who clearly sees that 
“dollar” is only a word which cannot change the nature of anything to 
which it may be applied; that stamping a piece of paper “ one dollar,” de- 
claring it one dollar by act of Congress, and compelling every one to receive 
it as one dollar, does not give it any definite value and does not make it 
worth twenty-three grains of gold rather than five grains or one grain, any 
more than declaring a stick picked up at random a lawful yard would make 
it three fest long—a writer, we say, who clearly and constantly sees this may 
be said to understand, and what he has to say will probably be worth consi- 
deration. Not seeing this, he does not comprehend the elements of his sub- 

ject, and all his speculations may be summarily rejected as chaff. 

It is pleasant to find that Mr. Mann faily understands this fundamental 
principle, and has therefore produced a work which is something more than a 
course of visionary and impracticable speculation, and something better than 
we should expect from its unfortunate title. And yet we are greatly disappointed 
inthe book. We would scarcely have believed that a writer of the class who 
understand could have been led into so much weak and inconclusive reason- 
ing. Ifhe had confined himself to showing the great wrong that was done 
when the legislature changed the meaning of the word dollar, so that instead 


of a coin containing twenty-three grains of gold it signifies only a piece of 


” 


paper stamped “United States will pay one dollar,” and the absurdity of the 
legal decisions to which this change gave rise, and to devising some practi- 
eal measure for giving the dollar a fixed value, we should have commended 
his work most heartily. But the book would then have been a very small 
one, and it is apparently to fill it up that he opens with a discussion of cur- 
rency, paper money, credit, banking, and other matters. The object of such 
a discussion should have been the refutation of the fallacies which surround 
these subjects. For instance, one of the most deep-seated of popular errors 
is that which ascribes to the kind of currency, whether paper or metallic, a 
controlling influence over national prosperity. This error may be met by 
showing that in the daily transaction of current business, the choice between 
metal and paper is merely one of convenience, and that, in fact, where busi- 





* ** Paper Money the Root of Evil. An Examination of the Currency of the United 
States, with practical suggestions for restoring Specie Payments without robbing 
sy Charles A. Mann.’ New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1872. pp. 374, 12mo. 
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yess is transacted on the largest scale, 
Now, when M-. 
th 


currency “lessens the share of the laborer by 


money is hardly used at all, its place 
Mann tries to show that a mixed 
diminishing 


being taken by credit. 


r the purchasing 





wages, injures the agri wising him to receive a smaller 





power of eulturist by e: 





quantity * the commodities he needs for consur uption i in exeha 
jam 
he ieee, aud increases the rates of interest 


1a the same is true of the whole credit 


and profits received by the 


capitalist,” and tl system, he shows that, 
far from being —* to correct the error, 
min Again, ti 
immense portion of the national capital which is invested in bank stoe! 
bonds, and evidences of debt of various kinds. 
owner of such capital possesses 


« dollars ” at some future time. 


he is completely under its co- 
he public at large cannot see the precarious nature of that 
The only right which the 
is that of receiving a specified number of 
As matters now stand, nothing is more un- 
certain than the future dollar. It is only’a few years sines it took twenty of 
them to buy a barrel of flour. Five years hence it may take forty to pay for 
a dinner. If so, what will a thousand-dollar bond amount to? The man who 
will bring this danger clearly before the mind of the public will be a great 
benefactor. Notwithstanding his qualifications for the task, Mr. Mann has 
failed to do it. 

When we reach the question how this evil is to be rem 
dissent from our author. He begins by asserting that the 
our doilar to the coin standard will do as great a wrong to debtors as the 
legal-tender act did to creditors. He conceives that justice 

by having each creditor paid some amount which : 

equivalent of his debt at the time it was incurred. Here he overlooks a most 
important feature cf the case. every contract to pay dollars meant 
dollars in gold, and nothing else, these being the only kind of dollars that 
had ever been legally recognized. No one anticipated that Congress would 
change the dictionary, so that the word which formerly meant a certain 
weight of gold should thereafter mean only a certain piece of Government 
paper, or that judges would be found to decide that such a contract should 
be construed according to the new dictionary, and not according to the 
meaning of the terms at the time it was entered into. But, after the 
legal-tender act was passed, every one who agreed to pay or receive dollars 
has himself to thank if he did not know that he had to pay or receive 
just such dollars as Congress might legalize before the time of payment, and 
that he must take his chances of their value, The agreemeut is quite similar 
to one to deliver a specified commodity at a future day. It is desirable that 
the value of the commodity shall be the same when delivered as when con- 
tracted for; but neither party has cause of complaint if the 
same. 

The remedy which Mr, Mann actually proposes is briefly this: gradual 
to withdraw the lega!-tender notes from circulation entirely, to make coin 
the only legal tender after a day to be named, and to settle the contracts 
made before that day on some equitable basis. He proposes to issue treasury 
notes convertible into bonds for the payment of such debts, but the proposal 
is couched in language too vague to admit even of intelligent criticism. We 
can only remark, in general terms, that the great objection to this plan is the 
confusion it would introduce into the operations of banks and life insurance 
companies, whose assets consist mainly of indebtedness continually cancelled 
aud continually renewed. To provide an equitable adjustment for every case 
would require a more elaborate law than can be got through Congress, and a 
knowledge of political economy on the part of our judges which they do uot 
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edied, we again 


appreciation of 


can be done only 
shall be the mathematical 


sefore 1352 


value is not the 





possess. 
The heart of the evil consists in this, that the promise to pay a 
on the face of the greenback means nothing, and worse yet, that ¢ 
and the country are quite satisfied that it should continue to mean nothing 
The remedy consists in so correcting public sentiment that Congress and the 
people shall see the danger of this apathy, aud the fallacy of the arguments 
by which it is defended, and thus be foreed to give the promise some definite 
meaning. When the dangers and fallacies are once seen, there will be no 
difficulty in devising measures to mect the The most simple and 
practicable measure would be to make greenbacks redeemable in coin at par 
—the coin, however, being payable not on 
time, say six mon 


Congrt SS 


case. 


ths, after the greenback was surrendered to the treasury ; 
in other werds, to make the greenbacks convertible into bonds payabk 
coin without interest six months after their issue. 

found that the purchasing power of the gre 
to fluetuations than 


It would probably be 
ibacks would then 


if they were payable absolutely on demand. 
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Singular Creatures, and Wow They were Found; being Stories and Stu- 
dies from the Domestie Zoiiloegy of a Scotch Parish. “By Mrs. George Cup- 


ples. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.)—Neither 
original “Tappy’s Chicks” of the I 


present catch-title, nor the 
English edition, has been happily selected 





demand, but a definite length of | 


Nation. 3 


say, the nature of this work. It consists 


cries of anecdotes, more or less connected in r spect « i they 


” rrohiteete 
to * accuse,’ as architects 





hem, about the barnyard fowls of the minister’s wife who writes 
out the Tailor’s Cat, the Cobbler’s Terrier, the Rookery, t) 
rret, the Sailor’s Monkey, the Weaver's Starling, etc., ete. They 
» told in a manner to charm irresistibly a nursery lience, though te 
“an » intelligible st all times the Scotch brogue must either be softened « 
interpreted ; and their effect upon the observing powers of children and th: 
treatment of pe ts cannot fail to be excellent. While un | ri ed 
as a contribution to the discussion of what constitutes instinet, or whether it 


exists, it furnishes many effective arguments in favor of those who take the 
highest view of the reasoning powers of animals, and (exception made of 
some obviously fictitious passages) really value almost my 
volume produced by doctors of divinity on the other side. The 
humor will be chiefly appreciated by the elders, but will not miss the juve 
nile hearers already referred to, as will be fouad on putting them to the test 
The book, in short, commends itself highly to every 
there are children to be entertained, and as it has a great deal of wear in it, 
its purchase may confidently be advised. A few extracts will serve to show 
that our good opinion of “ Singular Creatures” 

The clucking-hen, Tappy, 
one of her brood, and expelled it from the coo] 


outweighs in 


author's 


household i eu 


is not unfounded 

having for some reason taken a spite against 
» Miss Tiny 
favorite, and has a perch assigned her on a chair in the kitchen by the maid 


Barbara. It is this warm-hearted Seotch 


is made a house 


girl who one day rushes into t 


parlor, “ somewhat unceremoniously erying, 

“*Q, mem, what dae ye think wee Tiny did the noo (just now)?’ 

“<T really could not say,’ I replied. ‘Pushed the chicken off its perch 
again, perhaps ?’ 

«No, she just tried to craw like a cock, mem!’ said Bart » almost in 


a whisper. 

“< Well, Barbara, 
there is a saying that 

“<« But what if 
at a’.’ 

“The thought of such an idea flashed upon me for the first time, and my) 
look of surprise must have expressed itself in my face to Barbara, who said, 

‘I never thocht the crater ¢ oul 1 be onything but "4 

“This was certainly a rather al a ling piece of new s, and what no o1 
had ever supposed could hi ippe! n; but as Tiny continued to crow ey _ day 
it became evident to all that the ‘crater’ was really a cock 
as Barbara said, ‘It was just another proof of its impuden 
that way so long!’” 


’ T said, ‘nothing very wrong in that, I he 
crowing hens are no canny 
she is a cock, mem ?’ said Barbara, with a gasp; ‘no hen 


pe—thert 






a hen. 


aiter 


, to deevive 





Johnnie Smith, loth to be made appre , declares in favor 


of the ploughman’s Mrs 


have horses to drive, and 


utice to the tailor 


$s vocation. ( Seles enquires : 


“<Ts it because you will 
on their backs ?’ 

* “Ves, but for more than the horse. 

“When pressed further, however, he seemed unable to explain, and { for 
some minutes I sat looking as fixedly at him as little Midge, who lay watch- 
ing every turn of his master’s face, evidently in distress at the gloomy 
countenance. It was a bright spring day, one of those days when sounds 
are heard a long distance off, and the air is full of the sweet scents of earth 
and grass. A lark rose from the sprouting corn-field close at hand, up and 
up, with a wild, sweet gush of song. TI had often listened to the warblings 
of a lark before, but there was something in the boy’s face that made me feel 
in anew way. I felt keenly then, that having been brought up 














its beaut y 


in acity, I had not been able hitherto to enter into the boy’s feelings. 1 
tried, therefore, to fancy myself in his place. His life, up to this time, had 








been as free and as joyous as the lark that fluttered above us. It was pleas- 
ant almost to listen to the harsh croak of some crows flapping in the trees of 
the wood surrounding an old ruin; for when he turned his head that way, I 
knew he was thinking of the days he had spent in climbing those high trees, 
to take the young birds; and when a half-smile appeared at the corner of 
his lips, he was uo doubt recalling a time when he had perhaps outstripped 
all his companions, for he was known to be a fearless climber... 

“Had he become a ploughman he must have given up much of this, to be 
sure; but there always would have been the blue sky for a ceiling, and the 
innumerable sounds and scents of Nature.” 

The old fable of the 
effect, but 


“Tf I'm to be like a Spartan laddie,” said Johnnie, trying to keep his lip 
from quivering, ‘“* Midge wunna be like his dog, at any rate. 


Spartan boy and the fox is brought to bear with 
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amall number of commereial dictionaries, is 


been his experience, in the disc} his dutic 
foreign merchandise at this port, of “the need 

‘red to for the meaning of unfamiliar terms contained in 
foreign invoices, and for the te hnical sdeieation or import of certain words 
and phrases used in mereantile transactions.” It will be found 
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that this dictionary differs from its predecessors in its compactness and its 
adaptation to American use, net to mention other particulars in which it 
examples, chosen almost at 
the nature of this compilation. Under “New 
the greatest emporium of 


shows marks of originality and labor. Some 
rnudoin, will best exhibit 
York” we have a dese: iption of its advantages as * 
the New World,” a view of its foreign and domestic commerce, and the 
rates of commissions recommended by the Chamber of Commerce, of cartage 
by city ordinance, and of pilotage, wharfage, and dockage. Under “ Tariff,” 
the controversy in this country between free-trade and protection is fairly 
stated, and some curious abuses of the tariff instanced, as “when, the law 
having failed to make specific provision for Chinese fire-crackers, and having 
provided for non-enumerated articles, an officer of the customs, in order to 
take the article out of the latter provision, returns them as manufactures of 
paper” ; or, again, “ where shoes, subject to a duty of 35 per cent., because 
lined with wool waste are returned as manufactures of wool, and subjected 
to a duty of 50 cents per pound, and 35 per cent. ad valorem.” The U.S. 
tariff as it was till recently tinkered is given in full, with blanks in which to 
note alterations. Under “ Corner,” the definition is followed by this intel- 
ligence : 

“The Board of Trade at Chicago, ia order to relieve merchants involved 

in time contracts, adopted a rule that whenever any member of their board 
shail claim that the fulfilment of his contract is interfered with by the ex- 
istence of a ‘corner,’ a committee shall investigate as to its existence, and if 
the committee find that a ‘corner’ existed at the time of the maturity of the 
contract, such contract shall be settled on the basis of actual y ralue as com- 
pared with other property of the same kind, but of a different grade, in other 
markets; such value to be ascertained as near as may be, and a price to be 
fixed by a majority of such committee.” 
Under “ Photographs,” we learn that “by the internal revenue laws of the 
United States ainbrotypes and daguerreotypes, for the purposes of taxation, 
are considered as photographs. They are not commercially classed with 
engravings.” Under “‘ Peaches” we have statistics of the trade in that fruit, 
making nearly a page of the dictionary. 

Each alphabetical section is preceded by a table more or less full of syno- 
nyms in different commercial languages, viz., English, French, German, 
Dutch, Italian, and Spanish. On this side it invites and will bear some 
comparison with the admirable “ Pocket Dictionary of Technical Terms used 
in Arts and Manufactures, abridged from the Technological Dictionary of 
Rumpf, Mothes, and Unverzagt, with the addition of Commercial Terms” 
(in three volumes—IEnglish, German, French. New York: L. W. Schmidt. 
1:72). This little book must be a godsend to professional translators, and 
is a model of neatness and brevity, combined with fulness. One finds there 
the synonyms for T-square, eradle-scythe, dish-clout (econ.), town dues, shunt 
aud switch, composing-stick, polarization, Jumel cotton, repoussé, give bail, 
turn-table, etc., ete. It omits, however, gambrel (arch.), and speaks of collar- 
beam as being au obsolete expression, which is hardly the case; omits day- 
book, and, as does also McElrath, tickler, a book-keeping Americanism. The 
railway eupheinism of edté des hommes is not recognized, though the vulgar 
designation for it in French and English is retained. A hundred criticisms 
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of this kind would not scene impair the value of the “ Poeket Dictionary,” 
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- FLY LEAVES. <A Volume of Verses. By C.S 
Calverley. 
“ Orten as we read his volume did we burst into that 
fpontaneous solitary laughter, which is the highest of all 
possible testimonies to a hutmorist’s power. It was ag- 
gravating, doubtless, when one’s feelings had been etirred | yyqi). 
by some “unmistakably beautiful poetry, by some bright 
picture of nature or pathetic description, to find, time 

after time, that one had been cruelly hoax'd; . $1 25. 
[yet] should we quote one of the pieces compl: Lined of, to HERMANN AGHA. 
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ing Post. 


Boston Post. 


show how great was the offence, the court would ce rtainly * Travels in Central Arabia.” 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, New York. 


be dissolved in laughter, and the accused would escape. 
—London Spectator. ¢ 
“We wish that some of those prolific smell poe ts, 
against whom we are for ever taking ) our parable, would 
write as good poetry in earnest as Mr. Calverley does in 
a rnpoll Londoa Athene uy. 
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MY LITTLE LADY. $1 25. 
aie “Sure to make a great mark in fiction.”—N. Y. Even- 
“A story which will alone make its author famous.” 
#1 25. * A very charming story.”—World. 
SMOKE. By Ivan 8. Turgenef. $1 25. 
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and we can heartily recommend it along with the “Commercial Die inkey* ” 
to all whom these handy works of reference concery. They are both well 
printed, and the former with singular accuracy. 





Autumnal Catarrh (Way Fever). With three maps. By Morrill Wyman, 
M.D., late Hersey Professor Adjanet of the Theory and Practice of Medicine 
in Harvard University. (New York: Hurd & Houghton.)—Dr. Wyman, 
who has learned in suffering what he has taught in song, was the first 
describe autumnal catarrh in the year 1854, and to vindicate its claims to 
the dignity of an independent disease. His investigations, which have 
exteuded over many years, have now been put into a very readable bvok. 
The cause of this disease, which has not spared such shining marks as Chief. 
Justice Shaw and Daniel Webster, is not known ; but fortunately the remedy 
is an easy aud pleasant one: the sufferer has only to repair to a “non- 
catarrhal region” two days before the 15th of August and tarry forty days 
in the wilderness. After this he may go back to the amenities of life in the 
lowlands, secure from attack till the dreaded 15th of August returns. For 
the benefit of those readers who have not learned to map out their country 
into “catarrhal” and “ non-catarrhal regions,” we will briefly say that the 
“non-catarrhal regions” are high regions. Dr. Wyman has taken great 
pains to ascertain precisely what these non-catarrhal regions are, and has 
made it plain to the eye by maps. The book is a model of wary, shrewd, 
and methodical investigation, and is full of iuterest for the layman and gene- 
ral seaeee, as well as for the medical man. 
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wrapper. 
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imperial 8vyo, double columns, price $8, hand- 
somely printed in a new, clear, old-faced type, 

A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISII 
ETYMOLOGY. 


BY HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. 


Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected i the 
Author, and extended to the Classical Roots of t 
Language (with the assistance of the Rev. J. 
UC. ATKinson, Author of the Glossary 
of the Cleveland Dialect). 


With an Introduction on the Formation of Language. 





In preparing this Edition the Author has had the bene- 
fit of the learned and very judicious annotations of Mr. 
George P. Marsh in the American Edition of the First 
Volume of the Dictionary, which have in many cases led 
to the adoption of his views. Attention has also been 
given to the criticisms in the Etymological Dictionary of 
G. Miiller (Kéthen, 1865-7), and to the scattered sugges- 
tions vn the derivations of words which occur in various 
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dinary novelist.."—Londou Spectator. 
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exeentioger. . . Keniods us of some of the best 
pissages in) Thackeray, whom, itd ed, M. ‘Turgenef 
Loudon Atheneum, 
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Established in New York in 1814. English and 
French, for Young Ladies and Misses, Boarding and Day 
Pupils, 1527 and 1529 Sprace Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
French 1s the Language of the Family, and is constantly 
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which in general were omitted in the First Edition, has 
been concisely inserted in the present work. 
Copies will be seut to any address, on receipt of the 
price ($8), by 
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